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issues covered are based on over 1,000 concerns raised during an 
issue identification project that involved reviewing documents and 
interviewing educators. These concerns were sorted into categories in 
a process that led inductively to a model of the events in education 
systems that generate statements of concern. That is, ^n event in one 
issue area will generate concerns affecting policy in another area, 
and these new concerns may be voiced in several forms. None of the 
issues is isolated; all oither affect or are affected by others. The 
specific concepts addressed in this report consist sometimes of 
single issue areas and sometimes of clusters of issue areas forming a 
larger concept area. The single or multiple concept areas covered are 
educational finance, equal educational opportunity, the loss of 
public confidence, the accountability movement, and the erosion of 
local control. Figures and tables demonstrate the relationships among 
issue areas and identify the concerns addressed. Appendixes provide 
an overview of the policy issue identification process and a report 
on the results of the concern-seeking interviews with educational 
policy makers. (PGD) 
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BACKGROUND 



As part of the Education Amendments of 1974 (P.L. 93-380), Con- 
gress transferred the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) 
from the Office of Education (OE) to the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary for Education (ASE) . At the same Lime, the purpose of NCES 
was established: 

[to] (1) collect, collate, and from time to time, 
report full and complete statistics on the condi- 
tions of education in the United States; (2) con- 
duct and publish reports or specialized analyses 
of the meaning and significance of such statistics; 
(3) assist state and local t»ducation agencies in 
improving and automating their statistical and 
data collection activities; and (4) review and 
report on education activities in foreign cotntries. 

The range of NCES data collection, analysis, and reporting efforts 
consistent with this statement of purpose is extremely broad. Yet the 
Center's limited budget allows only a fraction of those efforts to be 
undertaken. The value of NCES' contribution to the education policy- 
making process depends, in part, upon how well the Center's planners 
anticipate the information needs of policymakers when choosing what 
data to collect, analyze, and report. 

To enhance its ability to gather relevant data, peiform critical 
analyses, and thereby provide educational policymakers with needed 
information in a timely fashion, NCES has sought to develop a system- 
atic approach for the identification of current and emerging educa- 
tional policy issues. As a first step in the development of this 
system, the Washington Office of the College Entrance Examination 
Board assisted the Center by preparing a comprehensive review of 
issues and data needs in postsecondary education (Chr** stof f el & Rice, 
1975). The Educational Testing Service continued this work for the 
Center (Wild, Fortna, & Knapp, 1978). In 1978, NCES requested assis- 
tance from the American Institutes for Research (AIR) to er^end the 
effort to include elementary and secondary education; this was under- 
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taken as part of the work of AIR's Statistical Analysis Group in 
Education (SAGE) . 

In responding to the NCES request, AIR staff developed and imple- 
mented an issue identification approach. This approach entailed 
(1) reviewing selected documents and periodicals in which policy 
issues are raised, employing a systematic procedure for extracting aud 
reformatting issue statements found in these materials (see Appendix A 
for a description of this procedure) and (2) interviewing key persons 
involved in education polic^nnaking. The latter process also helped to 
determine which documents and periodicals should bs reviewed (see 
Appendix B for a report on these interviews). Further interviews will 
be undertaken with policymakers to verify the criteria for identifying 
the most important issues to be addressed. 
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OVERVIEW 



The issue identification procedure, as applied durifxg 1978-79, 
produced more than a thousand statements of concern about aspects of 
the education system. They varied considerably in specificity and 
focus. Some expressed general discontent with the quality of educa- 
tional services, while others offered explanations of particular 
troubling conditions or proposed solutions to troubling conditions. 
Many of the issue statements gathered from different documents were 
identical, and many of the issue statements were closely intertwined. 

In order to provide a coherent and parsimonious summary of these 
concerns, it was necessary to develop issue categories and report only 
the critical concerns within each of the categories. The process of 
sorting issues into areas of **related concerns** led inductively to a 
model of events in the education system that generated statements of 
concern. A relatively small number of classes of events underlie the 
majority of concerns expressed about the education system (e.g., 
teacher strikes, reports of declining test scores, the passage of 
state-level tax limiting initiatives). 

Figure 1 illustrates the relationships among the classes of 
events that were identified. By referring to this diagram, we see 
that very few educational issues can be considered in isolation. For 
example, reports of declining test scores lead to a loss of public 
confidence in the education system, which leads, in turn, to public 
pressure on those responsible for education policy to make school 
personnel more accountable for the quality of education services. 
Policies that may result from such pressure include the use of coi/i- 
petency tests for teacher selection, the use of competency test as a 
basis lor deciding whether to promote or credential students, and the 
**back to basics" movement to ensure that poor student performance on 
exams in basic skills is not caused by neglect in teaching basic 
skills . 
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/ groups pursuing 
I new educstional 
\ policies through 

\ courts and 
\. lobbying 




Figure 1. Relationships among classes ot events In the education system that 
generate the majority of issue statements. 
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A? another example, the failure to pass a school bond may raise 
concern o^er anticipated reductions of school services and possible 
declines in the overall quality of education in a school district. 
Those who have come to value services for particular kinds of students 
may voice more specific reservations, perhaps anticipating cutbacks in 
remedial programs as school services are pruned to an affordable core. 
They may claim that the effects of cutbacks will be inequitable, 
reducing services thrt affect the educationally disadvauLaged more 
than others. Others may suggest that such inequities can be avoided 
if state and federal funds are secured to underwrite the cost of 
ttireatened services. If so, new issues will be raised. A transfer in 
support for services from the local to the state or federal level is 
often coupled with a transfer of some control o/er the fonr those ser- 
vices will take. This point may be raised by those who fear that, as 
local citizens lose authority to make decisions about school services, 
local administrative efficiency will decrease. In this way, a single 
event in the class that we have called "taxpayer revolt" can lead to 
the generation of many different issue statements, as individuals with 
varying interests in the education system anticipate potentially 
undesirable effects of the event. 

Identifying and recognizing this overlap and interrelationship 
among classes of events can assist in identifying critical information 
needs. For example, concerns about erosion of local control of educa- 
tion are based upon the recognition that such erosion represents a 
relatively new and fundamental sh? . in the distribution of power and 
authority within the education s^ em. *^'^ch a fundamental change 
merits attention, for it is diffi^ait tc anticipate its eftects upon 
the quality, equity, and efficiency of the system. To understand this 
trend attention must be paid to certain events. Among the most impor- 
tant are the increases in the number of well-organized interest groups 
agitating for partic lar educational policies through court litigation 
or state and federal lobbying, an increase in state and federal program- 
matic intervention at the local level to promote equality of educational 
opportunity, and the decreasing share of the cost of education contrib- 
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uted to school budgets by local taxpayers. Each of these is itself 
an important trend indicating a decline in local control, and inforraa- 
tion about each can inform discussion of many specific issues. 
Together, however, they form a multidimensional trend system; the 
interaction of the system components must be monitored in order to 
estimate the rate at which erosion of local control is likely to 
continue and the effects of policies on this ero^'on. 

The discussion of issues in this paper is organized acco^-Jir.g 
to the event categories depicted in Figure 1, with the discussion 
focusing either on issues within a single event class or on issues 
related to a group of event classes. Relevant portions of the figure 
are reproduced throughout the paper. 

It shoulJ be emphasized that Figure 1 is not a complete model of 
the education system. Such a model would be enormously complex, break- 
ing each of the event classes into many more components, with additional 
event classes and many further interactions. For simplicity, the 
detail in the figure has been limited to that necessary for discussing 
issues that were salient during 1978-79. The events in the figure are 
based upon a systematic issue identification process. As such, we 
believe that they describe current processes in the education system 
generating the most pressing concerns and debate, and we expect that 
they will continue to do so for some time. 




EDUCATIONAL FINANCE 




As the resulL of various coalescing events and forces, such as 
declines in the student population, increases in the costs of educa- 
tional services, and increases in fiscal conservatism among public 
officials and their constituents (e.g., taxpayer revolts), issues con- 
cerning educational fiaance have become highly salient. While local 
resources are decreasing, state and federal involvement in education 
is growing. Resulting changes in the relationships existing among 
federal, state, and local governments, especially regarding school 
finance, are generating numerous issues. These issues will require 
increasing attention as the federal policy role in financing education 
is elaborated, and they imply a substantial need for new information. 

Two specific areas of concern can be distinguished among educa- 
tional finance issues. The first issue arei raises questions regard- 
ing the general problem of rising costs and declining resources for 
educational programs. The second issue area is that of federal involve 
ment in school finance* Questions in this area focus on the role of 
federal aid to public and to private education. Each of these areas 
will now be discussed in turn. 
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Rising Costs and Declining Resources tor Education 

At the root of the ;rowing interest in educational finance is the 
concern about rising costs in education as well as in other areas of 
life. Cost increases result, in part, from inflationary trends in the 
economy, although some claim that educational costs are rising above 
and beyond mere inflation. This is a critical issue area for educa- 
tional policy, because public education depends upon the public 
willingness to pay f c r these services. Certainly, information is 
needed regarding trends and projections of educational costs. In 
addition, information is needed concerning the effects of variation in 
financing on educational services and outcomes. Without such informa- 
tion, the goals of equity and efficiency will be unattainable. 

The greatest share of the education budget, 85%, continues to be 
allocated to the costs of personnel (Chambers, 1979). However, in- 
creases in energy costs are beginning ^o stretch already tight budgets 
to the breaking point. As the cost of oil, gas, and electricity 
increases and • **;ources for education become scarcer, the costs of 
heating and lighting school buildings and transporting students become 
increasingly difficult to manage. At a recent meeting of the Council 
of Educational Facilities Planners, estimates were provided to illus- 
trate soaring energy costs (see Education USA , October 30, 1978). The 
school building energy cost per student per year was estimated tc be 
$20 in 1973. By 1978, it was estimated to have risen to $57, and the 
projection for 1985 ^as $280. In addition to high energy costs result- 
ing from rising oi'. prices and energy inefficient school designs- , the 
trend of urban flight and suburban school constructs jn has resulted in 
the need to provide busing for three timos tht- r oer of students as 
would haye been otherwise necessary. The mc* itude o^ the energy cost 
problem ha^ led architects and administrauurs to consider school 
closings cn cola days and during the winter (in place of summer vaca- 
tions) as ways to reduce school energy consuniption and cost. 

The financing of public education suffers from the geaerally 
increasing cost of Ixving and its effects on public choices. Indica- 




tive of growing public unwillingness to accept the rising costs of 
public services, including education, are taxpayer revolts and demands 
for tax limitations (e.g., California's Proposition 13). The implica- 
tions of particular forms of such limitations are currently being 
debated, with predicted consequences ranging from greater cooperation 
among relatea service agencies to greater centralization of control 
over those services. The likelihood that tax limitations will have 
important effects on educational institutions warrants monitoring of 
programs and services in the affected otates. At the very least, iii 
order to make rational decisions, taxpayers and policymakers need to 
know what the effects of particular actions will be on revenues and 
resources for education. 

The complexity of school finance issues has been increased by the 
consideration of methods to equalize the distribution of educational 
resources across schools, school districts, and states. Congress 
recognized this complexity in its authorization of a large number of 
school finance research studies in the Education Amendments of 1978 
(Section 1203). Examinatxon of these issues is critical because 
allocation of funds depends upon the definition of equity that is 
employed. If the purpose is to create greater fiscal equity of one 
type within a state, the result may be less equity of another type. 
For example, "power equalization" and "foundation" plans ensure that 
districts that tax themselves at a higher rate will have greater 
finances available, in spite of the ratio of pupils to property values 
in the districts, but these plans do not ensure that each student in 
the state will receive equal educational resources. Thus, debate 
rages concerning what fo^m of equity is appropriate (e.g., Hyman, 
1977; Odd^n, 1978). At the same time, the push for ^ax limitation may 
conflict with the push for school finance reform, unless the equaliza- 
tion means less for everyone (or "equalizing downward"). This conflict 
brings into sharp focus the question of how to provide for greater 
equity in a time of diminishing resources. 



Issues in this area were at the forefront of educational policy- 
makers' awareness during The belief was widespread that the 
nation's educational system is entering an era of change from the many 
decades' steady expansion of public school budgets. Now is the time 
for preparation of an integrated data base for guiding and evaluating 
policy responses to this problem area. Congress indicated its need 
for information in the Education Amendments of 1978, calling for 
extensive study of school finance. The availability of data to 
address issues in this area appears to be good — if_ the data from 
various sources proves to be valid and comparable across states. The 
Center has called upon SAGE to provide a test of that validity and 
comparability in carrying out its task of State Data Base Assessment. 




Table 1 

ls9u«9 about Rising Co9C3 and Declining Resourcas 



Xsaue 1 How sarlous I9 che currant financial crisis f acing t^e 
schools ? 

Have school coscs increased more rapidly chan inflation'' 
Whac is che relationship becween revenue availability 
and demands for educational services? 

Has federal support for education increased or decreased 
(in temu of per-pupil expenditures)? 
Are citizens providing less support for education (in 
r«nns of the proportion of per-capxn* income given up 
in federal, state, and local taxes)? 

Are the tax burdens of providing public services, includ- 
ing education, greater in cities than in other areas? 
How much are rising energy costs contributing to the 
financial ':risi8? What techniques are mo3t effective 



a . 
b. 

c. 

d 

e 
f . 



in reducing energy costs: 



Data N««ds 

Coscs of educacloaal resources (parclcloned bv cypes of 
resource, e.g., ceachers, energy, cransporcadon) 

School district revenues froa federal, sr »:«, and local 
tax sources 

Services provided by amouncs and types of school dlstrlcc 
revenues 

Total cax revenues In the country by type of tax and che 
proportion of these revenues spent tor education by level 
of govammenC 

Educational expenditures by cvpe of expense, type of coo-' 
muoity, type of school, and numbers of students (or, cost 
of education index by tvpe of comnunity) 

ProporCj of personal and family taxes collected loc-lly 
various forms used for education, by type of coonunity 

Tax rates of cities with various demographic characteristics 

Indicators of reductions in etmcational resources available 
to students, e.g., trends in staff/pupil ratios, number and 
kinds of courses offered, and total Instructional ttae 
Energy expenditures by schools 
Conservation measures eaployable by schools 

Revenues received for jnd costs incurred by categorical 
progrems 



Data Sources 

• National Institute of Education, Higher education 
prices and price indexes 

• Comcn Core 01 Data (CCD) Parts II, VII, VlII, and tX 

• CCD Parts II, IV, and VIII 

• Statistics of state school systems; U.S. Department 

of Coonerce, Governmental finances . Series Gf (annual); 

U.S. Department or Conmerce, Survey of current business 
e CCD Pares VIII and IX 



U.S. Department of Commerce, Governmental finances 



CCD Parts IV and VI , Survey of secondary sc ool 
courses and enrollments 



• CCD Part VlII 



All costs should be calculated in constant dollars adjusted to 1978 a. a base year to correct for Inflation. 
*'hL'\:riTf/b:ank^ ""•'^''^ ^or the data source 



(continued) 
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Table 1 (cone ) 



Tsqxiie 2 What Is the prognosis for school financing in f:he 
fucure? ' 

a. What will be che results of "taxpayer revolts" and 
spending limicacions ? 

b. \my has che taxpayer revolt occurred? 

c Why have voters increasingly rejected additional 

support for education? 
d Is reliance on property taxes to support education 

a critical pare of the current financial problem'' 

Will a switch to an income tax base iotprove the 

situation? 



• local cax rtvenues la ch« couacry by cyp« of tax and che 
proporcloQ of chasa raveauai spanc for aducaclon by lavel 
of govartuaaac 

o Treads In availability of future educational resources and 
services following Inltl.'.tlon of spenolng limitations 

e Public attitudes toward education 



a Earollments at various levels In public schools 

e Public school revenues from nonpublic sources 

e Forecasts of coats of various aducatlooal resources 
(per ualt) 

e Forecasts of the demand for varloue educational resources 
• Pub:ic attitudes toward various sethods of taxation 



P ^ta Sources 

U.S. Deparnnant of CoaaQerce, Governmental finances 



American Institutes of Public Opinion (The Gallup Poll); 
National Opinion Reeearch Center, Public Opinion 
Survey; Su.rvey Reeearch Service 

CCD Part IV and VI-A 
CCD Part II 

National Center for Education Statistics, Projections 
of education statistics 

National Center for Education Statistics, Projections 
of education statistics 

American Institute of Public Opinion (The Gallup Poll) 



Issue 3 ; What are the implications of proposed school finance 
re form? 

a. How equitable is the current distribution o£ educational 
resources and costs? 

b. Will disparities be removed as a result of school 
finance reform? 

c. Will the financial crisis be deepcnea or alleviated to 
any extent? 

d. Are specific reform techniques, such as "power equaliza- 
tion, satisfactory to the courts? 

e. Is schc.^1 finance reform in conflict with special con- 
sider^icions for special njeds populations? 

Data Naads Data Sources 



a Incone and expenditures by school district 



e Simulation modale of the impact of propoead reforms on 
school district resources 

e Listing of court decisions on school finance reform 



Vincent. P. E. . Current Issues In school finance 
raf onn (1979);* Congreselonally mandated studies 
of school finance (Section 1203 of P.L. 95-961) 

Vincent, P.E., Current Issues In school finance 
reform (1979); Congreselonally mandated studies 
of school finance (Section 1203 of P.L, 95-9ei) 

Vincent. P. E.. Current issuee In school finance 
rgform (1979) ; Ccngreeelonally mandated studies 
of school finance (Section 1203 of P.L. 95-961) 



A report discussing issues and suggesting data sources 
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Federal Involvement in School Finance 

The basic question underlying m- ch of the debate about educational 
finance at the federal level is: What should the federal role in 
financing elementary and secondary education be? Throughout the 
history of our country, education has traditionally been a local or 
state activity. The notion that the federal government should provide 
genexdl aid to education continues to be rejected in favor of support 
for categorical aid programs targeted to populations with specific 
needs. (See Eidenberg and Morey [1969] for a further discussion of 
these points.) Nevertheless, the general feeling was expressed during 
the Committee hearings on the Education Amendments of 1978 that "now 
is the time to begin to think about the broader issue of how all of 
the federal government's aid to education programs fits within the 
overall scheme of our nation's education system" ^House Report, Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee, No. 95-1137, May 1978). This call for a 
rethinking of the federal role in education is the result of general 
concern about the expansion of all federal social programs (e.g., a 
growing fiscal conservatism and the push for a balanced federal budget) 
and specific concern about educational programs (e.g., the provision 
of federal funds for the development of individualized programs for 
handicapped children). In addition, it expresses a growing recognition 
(e.g., Wise, 1977) that inefficiencies have arisen because the impact 
of the federal contribution to education is often in conflict with the 
state and local policies. 

Debate continues as to the level and the form of federal aid that 
should be provided to public schools. Calls for increased federal 
support, because of declining local resources and because of increased 
needs (see report of Select Connnittee on Population, January 1979), 
are counterbalanced by calls for decreased federal involvement and 
support of education (see report of Paul Copperman's testimony before 
the Senate Education Subcommittee as described in Education Daily , 
February 14, 1979). Concerns continue to be raised as to the discrep- 
ancy between the intended purpose of federal funds (e.g., to supplement 
l-jcal and state programs) and the actual use of these funds (e.g., to 
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supplant local and state programs). A recent case involves the refusal 
by the state of New Mexico to accept federal funding under P.L. 94-142 
for fear that 'Vith the acceptance of federal dollars there will be 
fewer state dollars generated*' ( Education Daily , February 27, 1979). 
Finally, the past and present focus of federal funding in terms of 
categorical aid programs is being questioned. Proposals are being 
made to increase general aid to ed^'cation or, at the very least, to 
reduce the number of regulations aad lequireraents associated with 
these programs, thus giving states more discretion over the use of 
federal funds . 

In real dollars, federal aid to education has declined over the 
past two years. Increases in federal aid to education are becoming 
more unlikely as the need for that aid is becoming more critical, and 
questions of the relationships among federal, state, and local funding 
are coming to the forefront. At the local level, funding for education 
has been declining for a variety of reasons; voter rejection of tax 
increases and school bonds, property tax yields that fail to keep pace 
with inflation, decreasing numbers of families with children in school, 
and so forth. The national trend of "taxpayer revolts,'' such as 
Proposition 13 in California, nas exacerbated local funding problems. 
With decreases ia local funding, there appears to be a trend toward an 
expansion in the state funding of education. In 1975-76, states 
supported 43.9% of the education bill, as compared with 47.3% from 
local sources and 8.8% from federal sources. In 1978-79, states will 
support 47.4% of the education bill, as compared with 43.8% from local 
sources and 8.8% from federal sources. As will be discussed in a 
later section, increased state funding of education may lead to the 
"problem" of a loss of local control of education. Decisions will 
need to be made regarding the roles of each level of government and 
the relationships that should exist among them. 

Federal funding of private elementary and secondary education has 
been debated since federal funds were first made available for public 
education. Indeed, federal involvement in education was delayed 
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during the 1950s and 1960s because:; of questions of federal policy 
vis-a-7is private education (Eidenberg & Morey, 1969). Current debates 
center on proposals to provide support for private education through 
tuition tax credits and through voucher programs. With the increasing 
enrollment in (non-Catholic) private schools, concern has ^een expressed 
about the possible negative impact on public education of aid to pri- 
vate education. The concern is especially salient when the educational 
and social goals of private schools differ from those of public schools. 

Many of the issues in this area are "old" issues tha*" have been 
raised for 15 years but continue to be salient. The sensitivity of 
policy to findings on most of these issues may be questionable, depend- 
ing on the ways in which program funding levels and regulations can be 
changed. Only in the nonpublic school area is congressional action 
imminent: one bill liTiiting IRS investigation of private school 
racial desegregation and the other bill authorizing tuition tax credits. 
The availability of data to address issues about the federal role is 
generally good, although there remains a substantial effort to inte- 
grate data from a variety of files into a unified data base for policy 
evaluation. 
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Table 2 

Issues abouc che Fedacal Role In School Flnanca 



Issue I 



Whac should *" h e federal role In financing elemencar y 
an d secondary 'educacxon ? 



Pete Needs 



Whac is Che federal role ac * preserve cime? 

Whac ere cha incended an^ ^.incended impaccs of federal 

supporc CO educacion? 

Whac Wi.ll resulc from increases or dacreases in 
federal supporc? 



Federal expenditures for elementary and secondary educa- 
tion by purpose 



Races of use of federal educational fuade ac scace and 
local levels 



Measures of crie Influence of federal supporc on (1) reporc- 
ing and ocher accouncabilicy procedures ac che 3Cace and 
local levels, (11) concent and enphajls In curricula, and 
(111) ceacblng pracclces and tnacerlals used In che classrooa 

Escimaces of how accouncablllcy procedures, curricula, and 
ceaching pracclces would change folla/ing various changes 
In che amounc of federal supporc and aseoclaced requlreowncs 



Dace Sources 

Madonal Cencer for Educacion Scaclsclcs, Dl^esc of 
educacion scaclsclcs ; Office of Manageaenc and Budget, 
Special analyses, budgec of che Uniced Scaces ; Social 
Securlcy Admlniscracion, Office of Research and 
Scaclsclcs, Social welfare expendlcures under public 
programs in che Uniced Scaces ; ELSEGIS; CCD Pares II and Vll 

CCD Pare Vll, Office of Educacion, Office cr Evaluaclon 
and Dlssemlnaclon, Uses of scace-admlni scared federal 

educacion funds 



Issue 2 Whac are che implicacions of providing general aid 
Co educacion co reduce incerscace disparicies ? 

a. Will disparicies in educacional experdicuzes and ser* 

vices be reduced? Whac di3p4.ricies would remain and why? 

b Will che overall cax burden among households be increased? 
Assuming chac disparicies can only be (feasibly) eliminaced 
by increasing che aid co poorer scaces wichouc decreasing 
che aid allocced co che ocher scaces. how much might such 
a program cose (i.e. , how ouch would ocher social programs 
have CO be decreased or caxes increased)? How would che 
cose be discribuced among segaencs of che populacion (e g.. 
jevels of income, privace versus commercial, staces, and 
regions) ? 

c. Whac would be che ef feces ocher Chan decreased incerscace 
disparicies (e.g.. decreased incrascace dispavicies , 
increased bxjreaucracy , regulacions, and reporcing require- 
mencs, improved educacion on che average)? 



Daca Needs 

Measures ot che cypes and amocncs of incrascace disparicies 
In educacional expendlcures and services. 

Measures of che cypes and amouncs of lacerscace disparicies 
In educacional services 

Esclmaced eaounc of federal funding required co decrease 
che exijcing incerscace disparicies co variotis levels and 
by various aechods 

Esclaa^es of which scaces would receive hov much aid under 
alcemecive foms of che progra 

Esciaaced effeccs of such a prograa on federal agencies, 
SEAjS, L£As, and educacional cxpendi cures wlchin sceces 

Breakdown of all federal revenues (available co pay for 
such a prograa) by cype of revemte, source of revenue, 
and characcerlscics of cax^peyers; for sources chac are 
noc individuals or families, escimaces of how che cax bur- 
den is shlfced Co che public 

Escimaces of how che federal aid would be (or could be 
required Co be) discribuced wxChln scaces, and cha effeccs 
this would have Incrastate diiparitles 



D&ca Sources 



CCD Pares IV, Vtll, and IX 
CCD Parts IV. Vtll, and IX 



(conCinued) 
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Table 2 (cone ) 



Issue 3 

a 

b 
c 
d. 



WhAC are the Impllcaclons of rec enc accxons and pro - 
posals CO change ch« Ticl^'l Funding allocacions'^ 

Whac will rasulc from capping the s cace-operaced prozrams 
ac Che 1979 levels? ^ ^ 

Whac will resulc from incireasing che funding of concencra- 
cion g^ancs^ 

Whac will resulc from allocacing funds according co scu- 
dene cesc scores? 

Whac will resulc from allocacing funds according co che 
1975 Survey of Incoma and Education figures? 



Data N«tds 



Price Indtxts for •ducacioaal inputs (e.g., tsachar salaries, 
matarials, aquipmcnt) 

Nufflber of sligibla pupiln undar current allocation proce- 
dures 



Characteristics of LEAe ^e.g. , size, type, snd wealth of 

community), schools, and students (e.g.. family Incooe, 
ability levels, racial/ethnic group) currently benefiting 
from Title I funding. 

Characteristics of L£Aj, schools, and students eligible 
if funds are allocated according to test scores 

Chaiacteristics of LEAa, schcolsi and students eligible 
if funds are allocated according to the 1975 Survey of 
Income and Education figures 

Charccteristics of L£Aa, schools, and students eligible 
if more of the Title I funds were allocated to conctn- 
cration grants 



Data Sources 

National Institute of Education, Higher education 
pricee and price indexes 

Office of Education, Office of Evaluation and 
Dise«iination, Annual evaluation report on programs 
administered bv the U.S. Office of Education 

CCD Part VXXI; Office of Education, Office of 
Evaluation and Dissemination, Annuel evaluation 
report on programs administered by the U.S. Office 
of Education 

CEMREL, Inc., ML-GROUP for Policy Studies in Educa- 
tion, Minority education 1960-1978; Grounds, gains 
and gaps . Vol. I 



Issue 4 - Are federal cacegorlual fundj being misused ? 

a. Are federal cacegorlcal fimds supplanciug racher 
Chan supplemencln; local And scace funds? 

b. Are ESEA Tide I tunds being used for general educacion? 

c. Ts there a failure co maintain coopsrabilit-^ becx* -.i 
Tlcla I and noncarget schools (i a., local funding 
should be invarianc co Tide I)? 



Data Needs 

District revenue by source (federal, state, local) and by 
category 

District tallies of targeted and Qon-targeced pupils 

School tallies of targeted and noo^targeted pupils 

School level expenditures (by category) , both Including 
a.^d excluding the expenditure of Tide I funds 

Targe ting- status for each pupil or pupil counts for each 
target mix within districts 

Resource utilization data (In dollars or other comaon 
metric) for each pupil or fcr all pupils in each target 
mix within districts 



Data Sources 



• CCD Part VIXX 



Office of Coffipeneatory Educacion 
Office of Compensatory Education 
LEA coaparability reports 



(continued) 
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Table 2 (cone.) 



Issue 5 Whac are che Impllcaclons of provldlns_pubIlc support 
CO private elemencary and secondary educacion? 

a Will Ic lead co Increased compeclclon bacveen public and 
privace schools and co greacer declines in public school 
enrollmenc? 

b Will ic increase opporcunxcies for low-income and tninoricy 
children or will ic merely provide cuicion relief co 
middle-income families? 

c. Wi] 1 ic lead co increased or decreased segregacion by 
class, creed, and color? 

'^ac form of supporc would be considered mosc accepcable? 
Is such supporc consticutional? 

D«tm Sources 



d. 
e. 

Dmta Mttids 



Tr«ads in •nrollmcnc cc "'ublic and private schools, by income 
level, race, and religion 

TuiCion races and scholarships ac prlvace schools 

Application races ac privace schools by income level, race, 
and religion 

Admission raCee aa a proporcion of applicadons ac privece 
schools, by iacome level, race, and religion 

Public opinions abouc che proprleCv of federal supporc co 
privace schools, by concrol of che private school 

Public opinions abouc Cha advancages and dlsadvancages of 
accending privace schools chac are iacegraced or segregaced 
on che basis of SES, race, or raxigion. 

Courc decisions concerning che coaacicucionalicy of govern- 
meaC aid Co religious schools 



Necional Cencer for Educacion Scaciscics, Survey of 
nonpubli*: schools ; CCD Pare VI-A 



Boloeier, E. C, Lanomark Supreme Courc decisions 
on public school issues (1973) 
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EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 




The essential feature of the federal involvement in education 
during the last quarter century has been the concern for equality of 
educational opportunity. /Ithough the meaning of "equality of educa- 
tional opportunity" has been widely debated, it is currently measured 
in terms of access, choice, and outcomes. On the one hand, federal 
courts have called for re'lesigning educatioD^^l policies and practices 
to lead to increased equality of opportunity. On the other hand. 
Congress has voted to support programs that aim to remove existing 
inequalities by providing extra funds to deal with barriers to equal 
opportunity. Largely because of this concern for equality of oppor- 
tunity, the Education Amendments of 1978 retain the approach of cate- 
gorical funding targeted for specific groups with identifiable needs. 
Moreover, this concern has led to continued support of Title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, providing financial assistance 
for compensatory education for educationally deprived children in low 
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income areas, as the cornerstone of federal aid to the nation* s ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. lu should be noted that this focus on 
equality of opportunity results from the activities of a variety of 
interest groups, such as the NAACP, the ACLU, the LCCRL, the Urban 
League, the NEA, and the AFT, that have pursued reform through lobby- 
ing efforts and th^-ough court action. 

The following two sections highlight current issues of educational 
equity for special needs groups. The first section focuses on defining 
educational equity, and e second section deals with the implementa- 
tion of specific programs to achieve such equity. 

Equality of Educational Opportunity 

In the deliberations surrounding the passage of the Elemeutary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965, the "strong correlation betweeu 
the levels of income and educational underachievement ... findings of 
widespread poverty in the United States and findings that school dis- 
tricts with concentrations of poverty faced great difficulties in 
supporting even a basic educational program" prompted congressi aal 
action (U.S. Code: Legislative History, 1978, p. 6). This action was 
directed toward ameliorating inequities in the educational system for 
certain target groups. Since 1965, concerns about educational equity 
have increased and expanded to include subpopulations that were not 
previously recognized as needing special consideration (e.g., handi- 
capped students) within the framework of public educational systems. 
As the volume of categorical aid has increased, subpopulations that 
are not receiving special benefits are beginning to question whether 
the presumed inequities do, in fact, exist. 

Central to this debate is a basic question regarding the defini- 
tion of equal educational opportunities. For example, Gilmartin 
(1979) re /iews five classic definitions and notes how the different 
conception of equal educational opportunities have led to recent 
debates and criticisms among professional educators. In addition, 
with increased attention focused on educational finance, some have 
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argued that categorical aid programs fail to serve other forms of 
equity such as that as defined by school finance equalization across 
districts. However, as discussed in an earlier section, a variety of 
definitions of equity exist in the school finau'". area, each with 
different imp] *?aentation formulae, different fiscal ramifications, and 
diffeiTfnL targets for student results. 

Special Services to Promote Equal Educational Opportunity 

Under the assumption that inequities do, in fact, exist, special 
programs and services hav ' been established to promote greater equality 
of educational opportunity. The implementation and the effects of 
some of these programs have raised many issue5. The following discus- 
sion will highlight current major concerns r yarding three specific 
kinds of services: (1) desegregation plans, (2) bilingual programs, 
and (3) education for the handicapped. These areas were most salient 
during 1978-79, although others occasionally appeared in the review 
(e.g., sex equity programs, gifted minority programs). 

Desegregation plans . Some would argue that desegregation is no 
longer a major problem area in education ( Education USA , October 4, 
1978). As a specific example, school and city officials have recently 
commented that the worst of Boston* s integration problems have been 
solved ( Education USA , September 11, 1978). Nevertheless, controversy 
still rages about the development, implementation, and effects of 
desegregation plans. In principle, many would agree that voluntary 
desegregation plans can achieve more positive results than can manda- 
tory plans; however, some voluntary plans never become fully implemented 
or are very limited in scope. The failure of voluntary plans or the 
noncompliance with mandatory plans may provoke legislative or judicial 
actions to enforce laws requiring desegregation of educational facili- 
ties an'^ services. Because of reports of negative effects of busing 
programs on both students and communities, n ' kinds of programs, such 
as magnet schools, have been proposed to replace or to augment the 
traditional busing programs. At the same time, legislative initiatives, 
such as the Eagleton-Biden anti-busing amendment, have been introduced 
to limit the use of busing as a means of achieving desegregation. 

21 
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The issues in this area are not new. Because the fundamental 
question of what constit^^tes equal opportunity relates to deeply held 
beliefs about individual differences, these issues require ever more 
sophisticated research designs to deal with com^ ting theories. It is 
not likely that the majc issues will be resolved without a substantia 
new conunitment of research funds. But, even if scientifically accept- 
able answers were found, they might only play an indirect policy role. 
It must be recognized that the answers to the major issues are influ- 
enced by the stridency with which representatives of disadvantaged 
groups call for increased educational opportunities for their constitu 
encies. Thus, the potential Tor an effect of objective data on these 
issues depends on a policy mechanism that has not yet been developed. 
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table 3 

Issues ab-TjC Equality of Educaclonai OpporcunlCles 



Is3ue I . Does racial segregaclon In the schools remain a 
serious problem? 

a Have a disproprocionace number of ethnic minority 
students been placed In special classes or schools 
f< r the emotionally disturbed or mentally retarded? 
Have a disproportionate number of minority students 
been placed in lower academic tracks and assigned to 
non-college-preparatory curricula? 

b. Do minority students have the same educational oppor- 
tunities and resources at whites? in the Nortn? 

in the South? 

c. Are white parents becoming more receptive to school 
integration than they were 15 years ago? in the North? 
in the South? 

d. What are the effects of segregated education other than 
the effects of differential levels of school resources? 
What are the effects of segregation by ability level, 
culture, or SES? 



Data Neads 

Proportions of chlldran of various agas dlagnosad as 
amotlonally dlsturbad, by raca 

Proportions of chlldran of various agaa dlagnossd as nantally 
ratardad and thalr XQ scoras as saasurad oa "cultura-f raa" 
tasts, by raca 

Proportions of pupils asslgnad to lowar academic cracks or 
non-colltga-praparacory tracks and thalr IQ scoras and past 
academic achlavanant, by raca 

Trends la the parcantagaa of alnorlty students receiving 
Instruction physically separated froo whites, but who could 
receive the sana Instruction in an Integrated setting (by 
region and by type of Instruction) 

Trtnde In the nunber and type of court cases dealing with 
segregation 

Trends In betveen*school and betveen-dlstrlc t variation In 
percent minority anroUiaeat, adjusted for variation «n size 
of nlaorlty group in regional populations 

Measures of use of categorical prograu to segregate stu- 
dents (such as the correlation of degree of racial integra- 
tion In IndlvlduaX schools with the tendency for categorical 
aid to ba applied to "pull out" students for special 
Instruction In feperate claseroooa) 

Adalselons to colleges and noncolleglate pretseconxlary schools 
aa a function of acadeaic performance In high school and on 
adnlselon teats, by race 

Correlates of segregation controlling for Individual abilities 
and background and the availability of school resources 

CoDparlson of achXevenent gains In "pull out'* versus "in 
class" programs for categorical aaalstance 

Trande in the availability of educaclonai raaourcee to 
students of different racea 

Trende In whiles' attltudee about school Integration* as 
measured by opinion polls and by frequency of attempts to 
avoid schoole with larger minority percentagae than surround- 
ing schools (e.g.» private school enrollmenc* school change 
permits, votes against busing) 



Data Sources 



• National Longitudinal Study: Cooperative Institutional 
Research Program, The American freshman. National 
nonns 

• Compensatory Reading Study; Sustaining Effects Study 



• Bolmeler, E. C. , Landmark Supreme Court decisions on 

public school Issues (1973) 

e Office of Civil Rights, Racial and ethnic enrollment 
In public elementary and secondary schools 



• National Longitudinal Study; American Institutes for 
Resesrch, Project TALENT 



• American College Testing Program, Assessing ^taUencs 
on the wey to college 



• National Longitudinal Study; American Institutes for 
Research* Project TALENT 

• Cootpensetory Reading Study; Sustaining Effects Studv 



e Netlonal Opinion Research Canter; Survey Research 
Service; American Institute of Public Opinion (The 
Gallup Poll) 



Issue 2: 



Are certaip groups of children failing to receive equal 
educational pport unities ? 



Can race differences in educational attainment be attributed 
to unequal opportunities? 

Can native language differences in educational attainment 
be attributed to unequal opportunities? 
Can differences between handicapped and nonhandi capped 
students in educational attainment be attributed to 
unequal opportunities? 



Data Needs 



Data on objective and subjective dlfferencee in educational 
services and resources available to certain grouos 

Weil-controlled dete on the relations between educational 
servlc-' and resources, and educational ettalnment for 
varlo^ groups 



Data Sources 

Coleman, J. S., I. jaallty of educational opportunity 
(1966) 

National Longitudinal Study; American Institutes for 
Research, Project TALENT 
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Table 4 
Issues abouC Des€grcgaclon 



ERIC 



Issue 1 What ar<* the effects of busing on gchoolchildren^ 

a. Does it lead to improved education for minority children? 
b Does it lead to improved education for nonmlnority 
children? 

c. Is there an increase in the educational attainment of 
minority and nonminority children? 



Daca Httds 

Daca on the effaces of busing on e svailabiiicy of educa- 
clonal services ^nd resources, inciuding Inscruccional ciae 

Uell-concrolled data on che effects of busing on educacional 
accainaenc, by race 



Daca Sources 

Sc. John, N. H., School desegregation outconeS for 
children (1975) 

Craln, R. L., Southern schools: An evaluadon of the 
effects of the Emergency School Assistance Program 
and of deaegregatlon (1973); St. John, N. H., School 
deiegreg4tlon outcogies for children (1975); Felice, 
L. G., 4 BUchardson, R, L., Effects of busing and 
ftchool desegregetlon on majority and minority school 
ropout rate (1977) 



Isgue 2 - What ara the effects of buying on the schools and 
comaunitlts? 

a. How much of an increase is court-ordered busing over 
normal busing? Doej ic lead to a decrease in school 
segregation or does rejegregation occur? 

b In the short term, doe5 buaing lead to sharpened racial 
conflict and to increasea violence in the schools? 
In the long term, does it lead to better understanding 
among racial groups? 

c. How large are the costs that result from resistance to 
desegregation? 



Data Meads 

Tlffle series on the degree of segregation In achool 
systems desegregated several years ago 

The total nusber of pupll-houra of busing each school day 
natlonvlde and sn estimate of the number of pupil-hours of 
busing that would occur In the absence of any court-ordered 
busing 

Mcssurcs of violence In schools as a function of :he pro- 
portion of mlPorlty students 

Tlffle scries of violence In desegregeted schools (both 
those previously black and those previously white) for 
several years before and after dessgregstlon 

Measures of opinions concemli^ oth#r LSklal grouos as a 
function of student race and racial co^o^ltlon of the school 

Time series of students' opinions of other racial groups 
ooch before and after desgregetlcn 



Data Sources 

Office of Civil Rights, Racial and ethnic anrollment 
In public elementary and secondary schools 



Roper Organization; American Institute of public Opinion 
(The Gallup Poll) ; Public Opinion Survey, National 
Opinion Research Center; Survey Research Service 



Issue 3 . What effective alternatives to busing exist? 



f . 



Data Seeds 



Data for Issues 1 and 2, partitioned Inco cases where 
suburbs ^re and are not included, and corrected for 
demographic differencea 

Data for Issues 1 and 2, partitioned into casea starcin'^ 
wlch early grades and others, corrected for demogrephic 
differencea 

Data on che effects of introducing monetary incentives 
for attendance at Integrated schoola 

Data on che effects of magnet schools on Integrstlua 
oercencagee 

Identification of schools chat hava become more integrated 
in the last 5-10 yesrs, then a cabulaticn of the cauaes 

and m<»thoda 



Is Integration more effective when the suburbs are included? 

Is It best to begin In the early elementary grades? 

Does integration ever occur voluntarily, or does it 

only happen when it is ordered by the courts? 

How effective are the monitoring and enforcement efforts 

by federal agenciet? What would result from an increase 

in chase efforts? 

How effective are monetary incentives to students for 
attending Integrated schools outside their neighborhood? 
How effective are magnet schools? 

Data Sources 
a See dat4 sources listed above 



a See data sources listed above 
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Bilingual programs , Basic questions about the nature, purpose, 
and benefits of bilingual programs for students with limited English 
language proficiency are still being asked. At the very least, state 
compliance with the Lau decision is difficult because of the lack rf 
published regulations. At a more global level, uncertainty still 
exists as to whether students should be taught to function in English 
as soon as possible or whether they should continue to be taught cer- 
tain basic subjects in their own language until having mastered English. 
Other concerns range from those regarding the effects of bilingual 
education on partic'-'pating students (e.g., "separate but equal" treat- 
ment :n a new guise) to the effects on society in general (e.g., 
national divisiveness , political instability). 

Education for the handicapped . The passage of the Education for 
All Handicapped Children Act (P.L, 94-142) has raised widespread appre- 
hension and concern because of implications for dramatic increases in 
school costs. School districts and states are uncertain as to the 
types of services and programs that they are required to provide. For 
example, questions have been posed as to whether year-round special 
education should be available to handicapped children. Amid this 
uncertainty about requirements and regulations are claims that some 
schools are not supplying certain groups of handicapped students with 
programs and activities tailored to their needs (see Education Daily , 
December 12, 1978). At the root of these concerns lies the fear th^^t, 
unless new funds are directed to the schools, resources and services 
for regular programs will have to be drastically cut to meet the needs 
of handicapped students. In times of diminishing financial resources, 
these problems become even more salient. 
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Table 5 
Issues about BlllriKuAl Educaclon 



Issue 1 



Whac are the Impllcaclons of promoclng blllngualiam 
In Che schools? 

Is there a legal obllgatlo'^ to provide some special services'' 

Do students benefit from learning two languages** learning 

Englis' and preserving their native language? 

What are rhe effects of Including English-speaking children 

In bilingual classes and "mains treaming" bilingual children 

in art, music, and physical education classes? 

Will bilingual education lead to national dlvlslveness and 

political instrability? 



Data N««d3 



• Ucll*concroll«d data on Che effects of learning and being 
Caughc in cwo languages on edcca clonal ach^cvenenc 

e Daca on achleveaenc and acclcude changes related Co parclci-* 
paclon In bilingual classes 

e Data on the effects of bilingual education on perceptions 
of American Identity and ethnic heritage 



Data Sources 



Amarlcan Institutes for Research, Tide VII Progri 
Evaluation (1977, 1978); Lambert, W. £., & Tucker, 
The bilingual education of children . * 



^ R., 



Issue 2 : How can the English* languag;e deficiencies of language 
minority children and of other disadvantaged groups be 
reduced most effectively? 

a. Are school districts finding it difficult to comply with 
the Lau decision? What is the result? 
Is complete insersion in English best? 

Will cimm limits to local bilingual grantees be effective? 
Will a two-year limit on instruction for a child be 
effective? 



b. 
c . 
d. 

Data Needs 



Data on frequencies and kinds of rejponsej (by school dis- 
tricts) to the court-ordered services for language oilnorltles) 

Cociparlson of educational achievement of participants 
and nonpar tic Ipants in bilingual classes who had the 
saffle English language abilities vhen starting instruction 

Cooparlson of outcone achlfcveaent levels In bilingual 
programs with Cvo-year perticlpatlon liaiits versus those 
without limits 

Data on the long«tem effects of federal scclal programs 
with local time limits 



Data Sources 

e Epstein, N., Language, ethnicity, and the schools 



American Institutes for Research, Title VII Program 
Evaluation (1977 . 1978) 



DHEW, Four studies to be Inlciaced this year (some 
data forthcoming) 



A Canadian study of French/English programs— may not bA generallzeable ro the U.S. context 
A bock introducing no new data but providing Insightful secondary analysis 
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Table 6 

Issues abouc Education for die Handicapped 



Issue I How will lmpIemenClQ& Che Education for All Handicapped 
Children AcC ("EAHCAj affecC Che tmanclai condicion of 
Che schools? " ^ 

a Why is ch« Cocal numb«r of handicapptd children being 

servad by che staces under P.L 94-142 (EAHCA) lower Chan 
Cht DHEW projeccions? 

b. Whac ptrcencaga of handicapped children are currencly 
in regular classrooms? 

c. Will many school discriccs have Co cue regular programs 
Co meec che requiremencs of che Educacion for All 
Handicapped Children AcC? 

d. Is ic less exoenslve cc send handicapped children Co 
privace schools Chan Co educace chem in public schools? 

e. Do lAcreased demands on ceachers co ceach che handicapped 
in regular classrooms resulc in ceacher scrikes? 

f . Is che federal govemmenc requiring expensive addicional 
services for handicapped children vichouc increased federal 
assiscance? Are many SEAs and LEAs iniciacing accivicies 
wichouc federal resources? 

g. Will che courcs become involved in problems of che handi- 
capped (e.g.. suics againsc ceachers for mishandling "nurs- 
ing chores/' claims of handicapped children Co have special 
services, claima of "compecing equicy" becween nonhandi- 
capped and regular scudencs)? 

Data Naeds Data Sources 

Records of processee by which eatljnates of the handicapped e Bureau of Education for the Handicapped (B£H) , Annual 

were produced, and an In-depth analysis of courts for a Report to Congrese; aUo data collected by BEE Division 

sample of districts of AaelsCance to states; State Annual Program Plans; 

Council for Exceptional Chlldrea data (Virginia); 

national Aasoc, of State Directors of Special Education 

Cioee tabula Clone of handicapping condltlone and scb^^l e National Center for Education Statistics. Survey 

settings of Income and Education fl976) 

Listing of additional raeourcej and servlcee and aaeoclatcd e 
coete required by EAflCA and comparison of these coets with 
funding availability 

C roes tabulations of per-pupll coets aaeociatad with varloua e 
handicapping conditions In various school settings 

Tabulation of frequency of stepe taken to avoid preeence of e SRI-Internatlonal, 94-142 Implementation Evaluation 

handicapped children la regular clasaroo«» by type of 

handicap 

Survey of conditions Increasing the llkalihood of court e 
action, aa derived froa studlee of other court-order areas 

Issue 2 . How far should "mains Creaiulr..^" handicapped children go ? 

a. Whac kinds of scudencs are cti'nrencl/ in segregaced special 
educacion programs? 

b. What is che correspondence bec/^en c^e individualized edu- 
cacion plans (lEPs) and che services chac are provided? 

c. Whac are che resulcs of special services and programs for 
the handicapped (e.g., lEPs, removal of archiceccural 
barriers, year-round special educacion)? 

Data Naede Data Sourcee 

Croee tabulation* of handicapping conditions and echool e National Canter for Education Statistics. Survev of 
settlnge, by othar characterietlcs of etudent* (e.g.. age. Income and Education (1976) 

race, sex) 

An evaluation of lEPs and other sarvlcea for handicapped e SRI-Intematloiial, 94-142 tmplMentation Evaluation; 
children Turnkey. Inc., 94-142 Case Study 
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LOSS OF CONFIDENCE IN PUBLIC EDUCATION 



Evidence continued to mount in 1973-79 that the American public 
was dissatisfied with its schools. An increasing number of employers 
and colleges instituted training programs in basic skills, and parents' 
overall discontent with their children's schooling was at an all time 
high. New court suits were brought by parents whose children were 
awarded high school diplomas without learning to read or write or do 
simple arithmetic- Statistics on drug abuse, arson, and violence 
continued their depressing increase; and teachers spent an increasing 
percentage of their time on picket lines. 




Declining Test Scores 

Questions about educational quality could be raised about many 
school services, but the most prevalent questions address deteriorating 
student performance on language and math tests. Debate continues 
about whether test score declines indicate decreases in student basic 
skill abilities, decreases in student motivation on tests, changes in 
kinds of students taking the tests, or other factors. Educational 
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rerearch has explored possible causes of changing test scores. For 
example, a recent study determined that educational environments that 
are too authoritarian or too casual are associated with short atten- 
tion spans of students and that, in many classrooms, student "time on 
task" in reading and math instruction was less than 100 hours per year 
(Commission for Teacher Preparation and Licensing, 1978). The study 
concludes that, though students may need more time to learn, a back- 
to-basics movement to improve student performance is not really 
warranted. Nevertheless, public awareness of test score declines has 
been cited as one possible cause of increased enrollment in private 
schools, as affluent families send their children to private schools 
in the hope that these schools will provide high quality of education 
aaavailable in the public school (Washington Post , September 13, 
1978). 

Issues in this area may ultimately have an overwhelming importance 
for education in America, because they relate to the school's perfor- 
mance. Although there is no simple policy that would reverse declining 
test scores, evidence of a continuing decline would affect all policy 
considerations by adding the imperative, "do something different." 
Longitudinal data bases are needed to evaluate claims of deteriorating 
achievement in the schools. Because of the foresight of those who 
planned NAEP, those who maintained records of college board examina- 
tions, and those who designed Project TALENT, data exist to address 
issues la this area, but these data must be continually updated to 
monitor the progress of schools. 
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Table 7 
Issues abouc Ttsc Score Occlinas 



Issue I How serious are che reported ceac score declines'^ 
a. Have achievemenc cesc scores declined? If so, how great 



is Che decline? Is che decline continuing? 

Whac are che reasons for Che cesC score declines? 



D4t4 Needs 



Treads In achlevemeac cesc scores by subject by scudenc 
chAreccerlscics 



e laformArioQ oq che Inceryeer coaperabillcy of ceecs 



e Social creade chec mlghc eccounc for che declines 



Relecicnship of che mtceriel ceeced co che subjecc aaccers 
ceughc in school (i.e., iacorsuicion on possible cheages in 
che velidicy of achievemenc cescs) 



Deca Sources 

Aaericea College Teeciag Progras^ College Encraace 
Exaniaacion Board; Nadonal Assesseienc of Educational 
?rogreee; Cleary, T, A., &■ McCandless, S. 0.. Sunnnary 
of score changee (la ocher cases) (1977) 

Anericaa Cgllege Tescing Prograa; College Encraace 
Exaialn«cion Board 

Silver, E. S,, Declining cesc :,core3 (1976); /advisory 
Panel on che SAT Score Dateline (1977); Clover, R, H, 
Malor societal changes in che U.S. (1933-44 and 1 '45-/5 ) . 
Concexcual napping (1977) 

Breavell, J., i Petersen, N., An iavescinacion of 
icea obeoleacence In che SAT (1977); Ford, S. F, & 
Canpoe, S., Suaaarr of validicy daca frv/m che 
Adaiseiona Teecing Prograa Validity Scudv Service (1977); 
Maesachueecte Oepartnenc of Education, Survey of 
curricula offerings (1967, 1970. 1972, l975l 



Issue 2 : Whac are che Impllcaclons of reporcs of cesc score 
declines? 

a. To whac excenC have declining achievemenc scores Influenced 
che parencs of "brlghc children" c:» send chelr children 

CO prlvace schools? 

b. Do business and Induacrlal employers Increasingly queaclon 
che valldlcy of a high school diploma? 

c. Is che increasing variety of subjects caughc to high school 
scudencs worth the decreasing abilities in basic skills? 



Data Heeds 

Trende in privace school enrollfflenc by erudenc characceris- 
tics 

Reasons for sending children co a private echool by scudenc 
characcerisCics 

Treads in opinioue of bueinese aod ixuluecrial floploy^rs 
abouc quaiicy of work of high echool graduacaa 

Treads in public percepciona coacernlng che achievenenc 
levels of scudents, by whether or noc che persoa has a 

child in schooJ 

Trends oa che variecy of inforvaCion and skills acquired 
by high school students 



Daca Sourcea 

Nonpublic School Survey 



Nacional Opinion Reeearch v^encer; Anerican Inacicuce 
of Public Opinion (The Gallup Poll) 

NacionaJl Cancer for Education Scatiecice, Sunnarv of 
offerings and anrollinqnts in public secondary schools 



Student Discipline Problems 

According to the latest Gallup Poll of attitudes about public 
schools, the two most severe problems facing schools involve student 
discipline and drug abuse. Public attitudes about these problems 
appear to be well founded. Edward Wynne (1978) has recently suggested 
that they are symptomatic of growing alienation of youth since the 
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1950s — as indicated by increases in suicide rates, homicide rates, 
drug and alcohol abuse, and the rates of illegitimate births, vener< ^1 
disease, and delinquency. Discipline problems in schools include many 
forms of student violence: destruction of school property, theft, 
carrying of dangerous weapons, assaults on other students and on 
teachers, and arson (according to an NEA nationwide poll of teachers). 

Beliefs about the causes of discipline and drug problems vary 
considerably. At one extreme, student alienation is viewed as a 
reflection of widespread social pathology (rather than behavior that 
deviates from the values of a beneficent society). At the other 
extreme, a Stanford University study (Duke, 1978) reported that these 
problems result from poor school staff management of students (e.g., 
inconsistent rule enforcement, teacher and administrator noncompliance 
with discipline policies). Other opinions of causative factors that 
are somewhere between these extremes include readily available drugs 
and weapons, changes in school and parental attitudes toward responsi- 
bility for youth behavior, beliefs that the courts have tied the hands 
of educators, deterioration of rapport between students and staff in 
schools, too much violence on television, and worsening living condi- 
tions in large cities. 

The allocation of additional personnel to increase school security 
and prevent vandalism and violence is one approach for dealing with 
discipline and drug problems. Others include the use of peer counsel- 
ing; the creation of alternative programs for disruptive students; 
conferences of school officials, parents, and police officers; 
increased student decision-making in policy areas; training faculty 
and students in problem solving and communications; and the creation 
of more adequate extracurricular activities. According to an adminis- 
trator of the Office of Juvenile Justice, however, locally developed 
school crime prevention and control programs are not cost-effective, 
and their focus on security often heightens school tensions. According 
to the Office of Juvenile Justice, no overall strategy now exists to 
assist schools in meeting the challenge of serious crime. 
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Table 8 
Issues about Scud«nc Discipline 



l3 3ue 1 How serious are seudenc discipline and drug problems'^ 

a. Whac are die crends in che incidence of scudenc violence, 
descruccion of school property, chef c , carrying of danger- 
ous weapons by scudencs, assaults on ceachers, arson, 
drug and alcohol abuse, and cruancy? 



Whac are che effeccs of chese crends on che 
Icy of schools as learning environmencs? 



overall 



qua! 



Deca Needs 

e Time-series daca on che reports of discipline proble 
crimes, drug/alcohol abuse In schools 



• Tlffle-sarles analyses of the relationships between discipline 
and drug problene in the schools and student achievement 
scores 



Data Sources 



Netlonal Institute on Drug Abuse, Annual High School 
Senior Survey, Houaehold Survey (every two years); 
National Center for Education Statistics, school 
attendance rates (aa surrogate for other measures of 
school clloate) - CCD; Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration, National Institute for Juvenile 
Juetlce and Delinquency Prevention; National Education 
Aseoclatlon, Natlomri.de Teecher Opinion Poll - annual 

National Canter 2or Education Statistics, School 
attendance rates (aa district level surrogate for 
school "climate") - CCD 



Issue 2 : Whac ere che ceuaes of discipline and dru& problems? 

a To whac excenc are scudenc discipline problems relaced co 
general sociecel crends coward increased crime and drug/ 
alcohol abuse? 

b. How do discipline and drug/alcchrtl proclems vary by school 
and scudenc characceriscics? 

c. Are studenc discipline problems relaced co ineffeccive 
scudenc mAnageioenc praccices? 



Data Needa 

Measures of association beCven ratea of crime and drug/ 
alcohol abuae In communities In which schools ere located, 
and the rates of student discipline, drug, and alcohol prob* 
lems in those schools 

Crosetabulatlons of rates of discipline, drug, and alcohol 
problena by school and student characterlatlcs (e.g., popula- 
tion denelty of comunlty, SES of cqamunlty, ethnicity of 
students^ ability levels of students) 



Measures of the aeaoclAtlon between particular klnde of 
student management practlcee and rate of student dlaclpllne» 
drug, and alcohol problems (controlled for differences among 
schools in relevant student and caoBunlty cheracterlatlce) 



Data Sources 

Department of Ceneue, Councy and City Data Book (auto 
thefts and vandalism); Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
Unifora Crime Reports; Current Population Survey, 
coanunlty SES by school district; National Center for 
Education Statletlce, attendance ratee - CCD 

Office of Civil RlghCa» Survey of minority enrollment; 
Department of Census, Current Population Survey, County 
and City Data Sock; Federal Bureau of Inveetlgation, 
Unlfono Crime Reporta; Current Population Survey, 
cominity SES by school die trice; National Center cor 
Education Statistics » attendance rates - CCD 



Issue 3: 



Whac m^chods 
scuaen 



•chods appear co be mosc effeccive in combaccing 
C discipline and drug problemeT 



Data Neede 



How effective are scriccer discipline policies? 

How effeccive are praccices chac bring more securlcy 

personnel inco schools? 

How succesatul have exiscing school crime prevention 
progrJUM b«vn? 

How effeccive are counseling and guidance programs in 
reducing discipline problems? 



Data Sources 



Tine-seriej data (with echools ae the unit of analyeis) on 
changes in ratee of diacipllne, drug, and alcohol problem*, 
and typee of practicoa for combatting them, including: 
stricter discipline 

Increased numbers of securlcy personnel 
school-developed crime prevention programs 
counseling and guidance programs oriented to 
combat diecipllne, drug, and alcohol problems 



b. 
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Teacher Strikes and Work Stoppages 

Teacher strikes and work stoppages have been iucreasing over the 
past decade. Indeed, more school openings were disrupted this past 
year by teacher strikes than by threatened violence over busing ( Time , 
September 18, 1978). The courts have become increasingly involved in 
these disputes as evidenced by dramatic rises in fines and imprisonment 
for striking teachers. 

Various concerns have been cited as the major causes of these 
strikes. These range from salaries and job security to class size and 
administrative procedures. Of major importance, however, are the 
results of these strikes on the students, the tf?achers, and the schools. 
Although substitute teachers may be hired, they cannot provide "educa- 
tion as usual** for the affected students. Whetber teachers benefit 
economically, or in other ways, from a prolonged work stoppage is not 
clear. Administrators in districts that are facing heightened finan- 
cial pressures, as described earlier in this paper, will be reluctant 
to grant wage %nd benefit demands. Thus, maintenance of cordial 
relations between teachers and administrators can be expected to 
become increasingly difficult. 

Issues in this area are of somewhat lower priority only because 
currently there exists no clear avenue for policy development to deal 
with teacher strikes. Teacher strikes have been largely a local 
matter; however, with the emergence of a strong national teachers* 
union, we can expect increasingly widely based actions in the future. 
The federal government may develop policies of assistance in arbitra- 
tion, but the main effect on teacher strikes can be obtained through 
federal policies that reduce pressures leading to strikes. On the 
side of data availability, there is a clear need for development of a 
comprehensive data base describing the events surrounding the many 
teacher contract disputes and their resolutions. 
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Table 9 
Issuts about Tftacher Scrlkes 



l 3 3ue 1 . Whac are che Implicaelona of increases In teacher 
scTHcesT"' 

a 

b 



d. 
ft. 

Data Nteds 



Have ceacher strikes dxsrupced an increasing number of 
school openings? 

Whac are che major demands in ceacher scrikes? 
Can nonscriking ceachers and subscicuces provide 
"educacxon as usual'* in che face of a scrike by discrict 
ceachers? 

Do financial pressures on schools (from declining 
enrolLmencs) exacerbace ceacher wage/benefic dispuces'^ 
Whac are che implicacions of binding arbicracion in 
place of colleccive bargaining in ceacher scrikes? 



• Tr«ads iQ ch« number c«ach«r scrlkes 

• Tr«ads in unlonlZACloa of c«ach«rs, lacludlag p«rc«ncage 

of cocal aua¥«r chaC arc rtprtstaced b' unions ( partitioned 
by union affiliation) 

• Major dananda in -^ach«r itrlkts by school district 
charactarlstlci 

• Klnda of coursaa offered bafora, during, and aftar taachar 
jtrlkM by school district charactarlatlcs 

• AchiavtmanC taat scor«* by number of teachar strlkas In 
tha paac flva yaars, controll-Jig for school dlatrlct 
charactarls ties 



Data Sparc as 

U,S, Dapartaant of Labor Statistics, Work stoppages 
In govenaaent 

Anarlcan Fedaratlon of Teachars; National Education 
Association (NEA) 



Aaarlcan Fadaratlon of Taachars; MEA, Macional Assess- 
ment of Education Progress; SAT; National Center for 
Educational Statistics - CCD 
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THE ACCOUNTABILITY MO^/EMENT 



^ iblic concern about the quality of educational programs has led 
to an accountability movement that has had two main components: an 
increased emphasis on "basic skills*' and the establishment of testing 
programs to ensure that students, particularly high school students, 
have mastered certain "minimal competencies." A third emerging pattern, 
which may become as widespread as the use of minimal competency tests 
for students, is the use of competency exams for teacher selection. 




Basic Skills 

A public mandate that schools focus on the basics car the 
implicit message that sch ol personnel should not have sac, ' .ced the 
fundamental core of the curriculum for nonessential breadth. However, 
the problem55 of defining basic skills, assessing the extent of the 
need for basic skills instruction, and implementing an instructional 




program are at the heart of debate generated by the basic skills 
movement. All basic skills definitions include the 3 Rs, but conflict 
exists over what other subject areas should also be termed basic. 

More emphasis on the 3 Rs is clearly needed for some students. 
Estimates of illite. acy among high school graduates run as high as 
15%, although a recent NIE study showed that few if any funci^ionally 
illiterate students have been awarded high school diplomas (Education 
Daily , September 24, 1978). However, George McGovern disagreed with 
the findings of the NIE study, calling it "an excuse [for] rather than 
an examination of illiteracy.*' He blames the practice of social 
promotion for allowing illiterates to graduate from high school. Even 
U.J. Commissioner of Education Ernest Boyer feels that the education 
system has not kept pace with the increasingly complex requirements of 
language usage. 

Some opponents of basic skills programs have expressed concern 
that the programs may lead to segregated remedial classes. Others 
feel that a strong emphasis on basic skills might hamper the education 
of children who are able to master basics quickly and would benefit 
from moving on to other s bjects. Much uncertainty remains about how 
many students really have basic skills deficiencies. 

This IS the area in which the perennial issues about the goals of 
the schools are currently focused. The "uncertainty" in this area 
differs from that expressed in other issue areas: many individuals 
and interest groups have very definite answers to supply but these 
answers vary from group to group. The salience of these issues was 
raised by inclusion of a new Title II in the Education Amendments of 
1978 dealing explicitly with Basic Skills, but funding of that Title 
has not yet been resolved. Many data sources contain fragments of the 
data needed to address issues in this area, but no source (or even a 
theoretical framework) currently exists that would provide the basis 
for i*lating the purposes of the schools to quality of life in society 
in general. 
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Table 10 
Xsiues cbouc Basic Skills 



Issut 1 . Whac are che proper oblecclves of cha schools? 

a. Should school* pro>d.da only "basics" or should chey 
ceach such chlngs as values and vocaclonal education? 

b. What should a "basic educad V include? 

c. Do basic skills programs res. .c in segregated 
remedial classes? 

Daca M«»di Daca SourcaS 

• Opinions of laglalacora» aducacora* and cha public c( ncarnlng a Gallup Poll of public accicudes about aducaclon 
objaccivas of cha school and coursas co ba includad cha 
currlculua 

a Traoda In nuBbara of raaadlaX claaaaa and in characcarlacirt a 
of studanca In Such claaaaa for diacrlcca vlch and vlchouc 
baalc akllla prograffls 



Issue 2 : Are schools failing co provide adequate preparation 
for adulc work and life? 

a. How many scudencs have basic skills deficienciea? 

b. Is Che illiceracy L'ace among high school graduaces 
alarmingly high? Or, can mosc scudencs read and wrice, 
buc has cheir educacion failed co help chem keep pace 
with che Inw^^aslngly complex requiremencs of language 
usage? 

c. Haff che federal governmenc hindered racher chan helped 
schools in ceaching basic skills because ic has sup- 
porced a series of fads in ^ducacicn? 



Data Waada 

a Tranda in achlavaaanc case scoraa In raadlng, vrlclng, and 
machaoLacica for various grada lavala 

a Tranda In llllcaracy rata aaotig high school graduacaa and 
dropouca 

a Tranda In nunbars 04> wployars who hava spa<.laJ ".raining 
programs in cha baalc akllla for racanc high achool graduacas 

• Tranda In nuibara of ancaring collaga frashaan who ara 
anrollad in raaadial claaaaa in vriclng and MChaoacica 



Data Sourcea 

a Hacional Asaaai»..ac of Educacioc Prograsa; SAT; scaca 
cospacancy axaaa; NIE/Naclorsl Evaluaclon Syscens (NES) 
study of coapacancy axaou 

a 



a 



a 



Issue 3 ; How can educacional produccivity be improved? 

a. Are Chere parclcular klnda of scudencs for whom a "basic 
skills" approach would be superior co ocher ceaching 
mechoda? Or would a "basic skills" approach benefic 
all scudencs? 

Is "clme on cask" more imporcanc chan che mechod used 
in ceaching basic skills? Does "clme on cask" vary 
wlch Che Cype of classroom envlronmenc? 
Whac are che effeccs of changing the definition of 
basic skills (in Che 1978 Educacion Amendmencs) co 
include oral conotunlcacion? How should oral skills be 
measured? 



b. 



Data Waada 

a Achlavaaant taat Scoraa by atudent charactarlatica (a g,» sax» 
t^ca» grada laval) baforj and aftar isplaaantatlon of naalc 
akllla prograa 

• Achlavanant tajt acoraS by "tlaa on task'* by taachlng ma 'hod 

a Tla^ on task by typa of claaarooa anvlrooBMnt* controlling 
for type of claaa 



Data Sourcaa 
a National AaSaaamant ot Educacion ?rograsa 
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Minimal Coropetency Testing 

The debate over basic skills pro<?rams is closely related to the 
debate over the merits of minimal competency testing, and it is likely 
that statewide patterns of competency testing scores will be used to 
answer questions about the extent of the need for basic skills programs. 
Student competency testing serves to ensure that schools will identify 
and attempt to remediate students who are deficient in basic skills. 

Advocates feel that the minimal competency testing movement 
represents "a bright promise for the disadvantaged" (Jenne Britell, 
personal communication). In their view, the tests will motivate 
teachers to teach more purposefully and students to work harder. 
Competency standards provide criteria for holding school systems, as 
well as students, accountable for learning failure or success. Also 
important, the use of competency tests as prerequisites for graduation 
may improve public confidence in education and increase the value of a 
high school diploma. 

The movement's critics see many prcbleras, however. Many educators 
agree with Connecticut Educatioa Commissioner Mark Shedd, who feels 
that the ultimate goal of education should dot be "a minimum score on 
a single test" (Education U.S.A. , November 27, 1978). Some fear that 
a focus on minimal competencies could lessen teacher efforts to encour- 
age students to do their bast work. Furthermore, statewide competency 
tests that ultimately influence district-level curricula have the 
effect of eroding local decisionmaking about school curricula. 

Concerned parents and teachers also worry about the effects of 
branding some students failures. This is particularly critical for 
certain groups, including minorities, the handicapped, and the bilin- 
gual, because critics fear that tests may be used to justify segrega- 
tion of minority students or to exclude minorities from the labor 
force. For example, Florida's testing program was challenged in a 
lawsuit after the math competency test was failed by two-thirds of the 
state's black students. With some handicapped students, most states 
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face a dual problem: requiring such students to take competency 
tests, in their standard form, may discriminate against those whose 
disabilities cause them to perform poorly; while excluding them from 
the tests may deny them their right to be certified as competent. 
Bi? ingual students seldom have their special language needs acknowl- 
edged in competency testing programs; few plans even address the 
question of whether students with limited English-speaking ability 
should be required to meet proficiency standards in English. Finally, 
private school personnel are concerned because they are not usually 
consulted when state testing plans are developed, even though private 
school students may be subject to statewide exams. 

Various technical questions about competency testing must be 
answered before technically acceptable programs can be implemented. 
First, a definition of "abilities needed in adulthood" must be agreed 
upon. Then, standards must be developed which permit an operational 
definition that can be measured appropriately. In this process, 
questions of test construction, including questions about validity, 
reliability, and scoring (and, in particular, questions about where 
cut-off scores are set), require careful examination. This is espe- 
cially critical when such tests are used for "testing out" of high 
school programs. 

Finally, questions of the cost of minimal competency testing must 
be answered. Who will provide the money for test development and 
administration, and, more importantly, who will pay for remedial 
education for students who do not pass the tests? Testing programs 
are expensive to develop, update, regulate, administer, and defend in 
cases of legal challenge. Remediation programs may be enormously 
expensive, leading school systems tj become more dependent on state 
funds. Wh jver the source of funds, it is likely that minimal compe- 
tency testing programs will raise public costs for education, if the 
purpose is to increase the minimum level of educational achievement of 
students leaving the schools. 
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Table LI 

Isauaa tbouc MlclmAl CoopeCvncy Tasclng 
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l33u> 1 Wh^t are the Impllcaclons of minimal compet:«ncy testing '^ 

a. What will be the effects of requiring a passing score on a 
minimal competencjr cesc for graduation from high school ^ 

b. Will Che **minimum ' requirements become the normal require- 
ments in states with minimal competency testing? 

c. Will minimal competency testing result in increased cr 
oecreased motivation and performance on the average among 
all teachers and students or among certain groups of 
teachers and students? 

d. Does minimal competency testing put an unfair burden on 
students? 

e. Do competency testing programs discriminate against certain 
groups (e.g., the handicapped, minority students, students 
with limited English- language abilities)? Do such programs 
result in segregated r.jmedial classes? 
How expensive are competency te; :ing programs? 
Do competency testing programs strengthen state authority 
and weaken local authority? 



f. 
g- 

Data Naeda 



AchltvasMC caac tcoraa for tcudencs in sctcta vlch and 
wlchouc aiaiaal coaptctncy caacing 

Dropout rates and charactarlacics of dropouta from s tat 0s 
with and without alaiaal cottpecaacy taatlng 

Rasourcaa axpandad for studants with dlffaraat achlavamtnt 
test scoraa (a.g., balov avaraga, avaraga, abova avaraga) 
In stataa with and vlthout olalaal coapatancy tasting 

Failure rata and cbaractarlatlcs of stxidancs who fall 
alnlaal conpatancy taats 

Tranda In aumbar of r«iedlal clasaas and charactarlatlcs 
of itudanta In such claasas In atataa with and vlthout 
alnlaal coapatancy taatlng 

Coats Incurrad In aacabllahlng and oalntalnlng cospattncy 
taatlng prograstt, Including adainlstratlon, taatlng, and 
ranadlal prograoa 

Trtnda In currlculua daclaloaa baaed on caapetaocy taatlng 
prograa 

Trtnda In achlaveaent taat acoraa bafore and aftar car tain 
stataa Inatltutad aialaal coapatancy taatlng 

Tranda In dropout rataa and charactarlccica of dropouts la 
particular stataS befora and aftar thay Instituted talnlaal 
compacency taatlng 



Data Sourcas 

National Asaaaaaant of Educational Prograas; Collage 
Entranca Exaaloatlon Board 

U.S. Departaent of Labor, Students, graduataa. and 
dropouta la tha labor markat ; Bureau of tha C«aaua, 
Currant Population Raporta, Serlas P«20 

Education Conalaalon of tha Stataa, Inf omuitlon on 
coapatancy taatlng la states 

MIE/Natlonal Evaluatloa Systaos (NES)» Four-yaar study 
of alalnal coapatancy taatlng (now In first yaar) 



National Cantar for Education Statlatlcs» Summary of 
offarings and anrollnants In sacondary schoola 

Collega Entranca Examination Board 

Buraau of the Cansua, Currant Population RaporCs, 
Series P-20 



Issne 2 : In what forin should competency testing programs be 
implenanted? 



a. 

b. 



d. 



Data Nft^a 

• Coaparlaon of affecta on aCudenca (a.g., achlaveaaot taat 
acoraa, dropout rataa) aaong acatee Including the aaaa or 
dlffareat skllla on coapatancy teets 

• Eatlaatlona of af facts on studanca and of program coats to 
axtand coapeteacy taatlng prograea to tha aieaentary gradas 

• Caae studies af atudanta who fall to paaa coapatancy testa 

• Eatlaatlona of affacts on students and of prograa coata to 
caka Into account tha &paclal altuatlona of the handlcappad 
and Halted Engllah-language-abllicy stxidenta 

• Oplnlona of lagialatora, aducatora, and tha public concam* 
Ing the alnlaal skllla a parson should hava co graduata froo 
high school 

• Oplnlona of lagialatora, aducators, and tha public concam- 
Ing what should be dona with studanca who ara unable Co pasa 
coapetcncy testa 

• Oplnlona oi fedaral and acate legislators i 1 aducatora con* 
earning che advaacagea and dlaadyancagaa of davaloplng 

op clonal federal coapatancy standarda 

_ 



What skills should be tested? 

Should competency testing programs begin in the elemen- 
tary grades? 

What should be done with students who are unable to 
pass competency testa? 

Whr.t should be done to take into account the special 
ait\iations of Che handicapped and limited English- 
language-ability students? 

Should optional federal competency standards be developed? 

Deta Sourcas 



NIE/NE8, Four-yaar atudy of olnlaal coapatancy testing 
(now In f Irat year) ; Collega Entranca Exaalnatlon 
Board; Bureau of tha Cansua » Currant Population Raporca, 
Sarlea P*20 
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Competency Tests for Teacher Selection 

Many aspects of the systern through which educational services are 
delivered have become the subject of deep public concern. Skepticism 
about the quality of the education provided in public elementary and 
secondary schools has generated a minimum competency movement for 
teacher selection that parallels the movement for minimum competency 
testing of students. The National Teacher Examinations, developed by 
Educational Testing Service, are currently used for teacher certifica- 
tion in six states. According to Legislative Review (February 19, 
1979), published by the Education Commission of the States, competency 
testing for teachers is likely to spread to other states, as it is now 
being incorporated into many state education bills. 

The movement has not been warmly received by teachers. The 
response of the president of the New York Education Association, Edwin 
Robisch, to a Board of Regents proposal for teacher competency testing, 
is representative of many teachers' opinions. He asked, *'How about 
minimum competency tests for members of the Board of Regents?" Propo- 
nents of these tests point to results of competency tests that have 
already been accumulated. Education U.S.A. (July 3, 1978) reported 
that half of Houston's teacher applicants scored lower in math on the 
district's competency test than the average 11th grader, and that 30% 
of the teacher applicants did not meet che 11th grade English standards. 
Education Daily (March 13, 1979) reported the Louisiana State Education 
Superintendent's announcement that only 52.8% of students graduating 
from teacher education institutions in that state passed the National 
Teacher Examinations. Opponents of the tests have argued that cut-off 
scores are set arbitrarily, that it is unjustifiable to rely on simple 
pencil-and-paper tests of knowledge in a content area (as opposed to, 
for example, in-class observations of teaching skill) for selection of 
teachers, and that the hasty adoption of minimum competency tests will 
impede the development of more promising approaches to teacher selection. 
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Table 12 

Issuo tbouc Compac«ncy Tcscing £or T«ach<r Saleccion 



Issue I . Whac will be che consftquences of scace adopclon of 

mlnlmmn compecency cescs for selecclon of ceachers on 
the qualicy of che eclucacion syscem? 

Do exlscing teacher competency tests validly and reliably 



b. 



measure the kinds and levels of skills demonstrated by 
hlgh-ablllty teachers? If not, which skills are not well 
measured? 

Will the use of such tests result In the Improvement of 
the overall quality of public school teaching? 
If such tests are adopted widely, what proportion of 
teachers now qualified for and seeking positions will be 
screened out of applicant pools by poor test performance? 
Is this proportion likely to remain relatively constant 
over the next 5-10 years? 

Is the adoption of such tests likely to decrease the supply 
of teachers, generating shortages, driving up salaries, and 
thereby Increaeing the cost of education at a higher rate 
than now anticipated? 

Is the trend of state adoption of teacher competency exams 
likely to continue? 



Dtct Maads 



Profilts of skills d«BOQ«cr«ctd by high tblllcy caachtrs for 
comparlsoQ vlch skills mueurts by ctsc ictos used la cttchtr 
comptctncy ctscs 

M«ajur«s of discrspanclcj btcvetn caachtrs ctrcifled co bt 
coapscanc by coepscancy axaaa and choss csrciflad co ba 
compacanc by ochar means (a.g., consanaua of axparr obaarvars) 

Cooparlsoaa of cha qualicy of navly salacced caachars In cha 
scacas uaing and noc ualng conipecancy •xjom for salaccloa 
(chac draw upoa slalXar appllcanc pools) 

ProjaccioQS froe case aorming daca of auabars of prospacciva 
caachars Llkaly co fail to pass cases, aaaualng various cue* 
off polncs 

Projacciona of crands In cha lavels of gan^al ablllciaa of 
poacsacondary scudancs choosing caachat.* cralnlag prograiu 
(for adjuacaaac of projaccloas of auabers of prospacciva 
caachars llkaly co fall coapacency caacs ac various cuc-off 
lavala) 

Excraoolaciona froii cha pasc ralacloaahlp of caachar supply 
and prlca co projacc fucura Caachar salarlaa, assualng 
dacraaaad aupply of caachars caused by cha disqualifying 
affaccs of compacancy caacs 

InfocnacioQ abouc aumbars of scacas incroducing laglslacloa 
for caachar coopacaocy caacing and abouc cha probablllcy of 
cha laglslacion's paasaga 

Evldanca of changas In syscae parfotmanca ralacad co inaci- 
cuciQg coepacancy axaas in various araaa 



Dacs Sources 

Nacional Taachar Examlnacion (NTE) case conscruc- 
clor and normlng daca 



NTE Qormlag daca. Tesc rasulcs from Texas, 
Louisiana, aad ochar locacioaa vhare teachers hsva 
cakan exlsciog axama 



Deca collecced by che Educacion Co 
Scaces 



nlsslon of che 
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EROSION OF LOCAL CONTROL 



An important issue area in elementary and secondary education 
concerns erosion of local control over educational services. Its 
importance extends beyond local levels, to those formulating policy at 
state and federal levels. Understanding the location of control in 
the education system is of critical importance in anticip-^ting how 
education agencies at all levels will react to new policies. In this 
discussion, loss of local control refers to decreases in the range of 
decisions about educctional resources and services that can be made by 
district and school level administrators. Such decreases also affect 
the control of education by district residents; as the range of deci- 
sions that can be made by local administrators becomes smaller, the 
area over which residents can exercise direct influence decreases 
also . 



Loss of control is the result of a number of recent ^rends. 
Perhaps the most publicized is the nationwide "taxpayer revolt" initi- 
ated by California's Proposition 13- When taxpayers in a state limit 
the amount of revenue that can be generated through the taxation of 
property, they constrain district-level education budgets, histori- 
cally heavily dependent upon local property tax revenues. These con- 
straints may result in a decrease in the size of district budgttc , 




statewide and 
influence curricula 
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requiring a reduction in the range of educational service alternatives 
that can he considered by district administrators. However, state or 
federal funds may be obtained to replace lost local tax revenues. If 
so, control at the local levels may be shifted to state or federal 
levels, if state and federal funds are earmarked for particular programs. 
In such cases decisions about program services at local levels will 
have been shifted to non-local agencies. 

State school finance equalization programs may also affect the 
location of control of educational services (Odden, 1978). Some dis- 
tricts may suffer budget cutbacks, while other districts may receive 
additional unrestricted funds to increase their budgets. Where re- 
stricted state funds are incorporated into district budgets the ques- 
tion of whether local control is enlarged, or reduced and shifted to 
state agencies, will be determined by whether the balance of control 
is more heavily influenced by the availability of the new revenues or 
the imposition of the new restrictions. 

Decreases in local control of education have sources other than 
revenue constraints. David Cohen (1978) has described a gradual shift 
in power and authority for education decisionmaking from individuals 
in local and state agencies (who are either elected or accountable to 
elected officials) to groups of individuals who are neither elected 
nor accountable to elected officials. These may be special interest 
groups that are influential through effective use of the courts, as in 
school finance reform, northern school integration, and education for 
the handicapped. Such groups also make effective use of single-issue 
political organizations, as in the case of most of those pursuing the 
establishment of new school quality standards. A Readers * Digest 
article (reported in Education U.S.A. , November 27, 1978), referring 
to the National Education Association (NEA) , echoed Cohen's concern 
with shifting power and authority patterns: 

"NEA can more easily move a few dozen key Capitol Hill 
committeemen whose election campaigns it backed tnan it 
can move 50 state legislatures and 16,000 school boards.** 
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So the creation of a "permanent Potomac power elite" 
for education could "deliver a mortal blow to our 
traditional system of grassroots control of education. 



According to a recent survey of Minnesota principals (reported in 
Education Dail y, February 27, 1979;, local administrators are begin- 
ning to respond to the shift of power and authority away from local 
levels by forming their own unions. 

State minimum competency testing may also result in reductions in 
the range of decisions (in this case about curricula) that will be 
considered at the local level. Where tests are adopted at the state 
level, they are likely to influence local administrators to adopt cur- 
ricula that will directly prepare students for the tests. Even in 
states such as California, where districts develop their own competency 
standards and tests, state education staff providing "technical assis- 
tance" are likely to caution local personnel against developing "unre- 
alistic" standards or standards that "articulate" poorly with those 
expected by postsecondary institutions. 

Issues in this area are relevant to considerations of policies to 
return funds to school districts as general revenue sharing. They 
w 11 also be relevant to the development of new education program 
regulations (EDGAR), There is little doubt that there has been a long 
term trend toward centralization in education administration; the 
issues concern the rate at which this is occurring — will the sicuation 
change substantially over the next decade? The data to address the 
issues in this area are primarily in the public record, although a 
very substantial effort would be required to aggregate them from their 
Qiany sources. 
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Table 13 
Issues about Erosion oC Locai Coocrol 



Is3ue 1 Of what ma&nltude Is the trend of eroding, local coutrol? 

a. What are the revenues per student at district and school 
levels (In real dollars)? Are these amounts Increasing 
or decreasing? 

b. What Is Che range of decisions about educational resources 
and services that can be made by district* and school-level 
administrators? Is It being enlarged or reduced? 



Dacs Nssds 

TlflM-ssrlss dsca on district* snd school- lavsl mendlturss 
psr sCudtQt* 

Tlaa-ssrlss dats on proportion of district budgsts dsrivsd 
front local propsrty tax ravsnuas, from stata revsauss, and 
from fsdsral ravsnues. For ststs and fsdsrsl rsvanuss, data 
on aaount that is aArmarkad and amouat that la diacrationary 

Pariodlc asaaatnanta at tha district and achool lavala of 
tha dat^s* co which dacisions about auch mattara as class 
slzs» tssting programs* curricula, hiring and leyoff prac- 
tices, sjcpsndi tures psr pupil, and studsnts to bs servad 
ars coastreinsd by ths dirsctivas or Influancaa of non- 
dlatzict groupa or agancias 



D^ta Sourcas 

• National Cantar for Education Statistics * CCD 

• Nstlonal Cantsr for Educstion Ststlstlcs - CCD; 
ststs and fedaral lav and education ravanue 
allocations 



National Cantar for Educacion Statiatlca, Sianary 
of offaringa and anrollaanta In sscoodary schools 



Issue 2; Is control increasing it the state and/or federal level? 



b. 



Is Che proportion of revfinuas contributed to district 
budgets by state and federal sources growing? 
Are restrictions and reriilationa defining permissible 
use of scate and federal revenues more or less narrow? 
Is the si2e of educatif/n staffs at state and federal 
levels changing (relative to total enrollment in public 
schools) ? 

Do conpetency tastin^^ programs result in transfer of 
control from local co state and federal levels? 



Data Neada 



Tim**9arlaa data on proportion of diatrlct budg^ca darlvad 
from local property tax ravsnuas, from ecate r^vanuee, and 
from federal revenues 

Tlaa-ssriaa data on the extant to which ecsce and federal 
funds have restricted permlsstbls uses 

Tlae^serles date on the else cf etate-lav/il and federel* 
level education staffs and on the numbers of etudents in 
public elMentary and eecondary schools 



Dsts Sourcss 

• National Canter for Educe t ion Stetlstics - CCD 



• Ststs and federal lav and education ravanue 
aXlocatione 

• National Center for Educe tion Sta tie tics - CCD 



Loss of locsl control, aa defined in che text, ie the "decrease in the range of dacislona ebout educational reeourcee 
and servlcee thet cnn be ma^z ale tr let- and school* level adminietrators/' A key determinant of range le the sizs 
of the budgst. 
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APPENDIX A 



Ov erview of the Systen for lueatifyinj^ and Prioritizing Issues in 
Elementary and Secondary Education 

The purpose of SAGE Ta ' 1 , to develop a system for identifying 
and analyzing current and em^' ^ssues in elementary and secondary 
edu'^ation. The Center staff could then use the results of this effort 
in planning and in developing future data collection and reporting 
efforts. Implementing such process will increase the frequency with 
which NCES products provide critical inputs to the education policy- 
making process. 

The dictionary defines an "issue" as "(1) a point of discussion, 
debate, or dispute, and (2) a matter of wide public concern" (Morris, 
1971). Extending luat definition somewhat, an issue is a question for 
which t«^ answer is important in resolving or structuring discussions, 
debates, ana disputes among individuals. By defining an issue as a 

^ioQ, i^e are avoiding a formulation in terms of statements, either 
as copies of concern," such as "school finance" or "desegregation," 
or as declarations of fact. Both of these latter formulations suffer 
-cm being too vague, and they force the reader to decide or identify 
^'he points of debate. Questions, on the other hand, directly indicate 
an information need. 

Having defined an issue, it is important to clarify different 
types of issues. An empirical issue is one that can be answered by 
the gathering of information. A research issue :.s an empirical issue 
in w^ich the answer verifies or contradicts a scientific hypothesis or 
theory. A policy issue may or may act be empirical, but the alterna- 
tive answers or resolutions to that issue have implications for policy 
in that they support certain decisior or actions. For NCES, empirical 
PQj-^^y issues are of special importance, since a part of the Center's 
mission is to provide the information necessary for formulating and 
evaluating federal education policy alternatives. 
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Returning to the purpose of this SAGE effort, it was obvious to 
the authors that, to be useful, a document-monitoring system for iden- 
tifying and analyzing issues had to do more than aid in the identifi- 
cation of documents to be read and types of issues to be counted. A 
long list of issues in elementary and secondary education cculd be 
generated with or without much reading by just recording "obvious" 
questions. What \s of interest to NCES, though, is the identification 
of important empirical, research, and policy issues for use in future 
planning. Because of limited resources, the Center must direct its 
efforts toward a selected set of issues. Therefore, the system must 
assist not only in identifying issues but also in establishing priori- 
ties amon^ '^sues and in elaborating the data needs The following 
sections briefly aescribe the process by which issues were identified 
from written documents and by which priorities were est^^blished among 
t**ese issues. 

Identifying Issues 

Given the purposes of this task and the definitions that we have 
imposed, certai) limitations or constraints to the issue identification 
process must be recognized: 

(1) Any identified issue must pertain to elementary or secondary 
education. 

(2) There must be evidence of potential disagreemenc or debate 
about the answer to the question. 

(3) It should be a natter of wide public concern. 

(4) It must be potentially possible for i -.^rmation to be 
gathered or reported that will illuminate the deoate sur- 
rounding the issue. 

The 1 'sue identification process focused on a review of printed 
sources. To determine important wr tten documents for this review, 
intexrviews were conducted with individuals active in the national 
policymaking arena. The following publications were identified as 
being key sources and were subsequently monitored by the project 
staff: 



Education Daily 
Harvard Educational Review 
Phi Delta Kappan 
Education U S.A. 
National Journal 
Congressional Quarterly 
Public Opinion 
School Review 

In view of the need for identifying current issues, as well as the 
large volume of material to be reviewed, the document monitoring was 
limited to the period between 1 June 1978 and 30 April 1979, Future 
replications of this effort might focus on a similar time period every 
two or three years to update the Center's issue-base for planning data 
collection and reporting activities, 

Guidelines were developed to assist the staff in identifying 
issue material and formulating issue questions embodied in the docu- 
ments In particular, certain indicators were used to signal the 
presence of an issue question. These included (1) eiiotion words 
(e,g,, ''problem,*' "issue," "debate") or value judgments; (2) reports 
of current or imroinerc changes in aspects of the education system; 
(3) reports of proposed changes in aspects of the education system; 
and (4) the existence of causal statements, beliefs, or findings. The 
presence of any one of these indicators provided the basis for inspect- 
ing and analyzing the nature of the concern more closely. Following 
tnis analysis, a format was selected for the wording of the issue 
question. The entire process is displayed in Figure A*l and can be 
considered to be the operational definition of an issue as used in 
this project. 

After recording the issue question on an "issue card/' the reader 
attempted to assign the issue to a specific location within a taxonomy. 
The purpose of this assignment was threefold. First, for many poten- 
tially important issues being identified, the taxonomy provided a 
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IDENTIFY 




ANALYZE TO DETERMINE 




CHOOS- FORMAT 




ASSESS 


FUGS 




NATURE OF CONCERN* 




FOR ISSUE QUESTION 




IMPORTANCE 



Flags: ** 

I. Ewotlon wrda 

(e.R.. "problei 

Ji- 



ll. 



'4Mue**. "dUcwlon". 
or "debate** ), or 
value ludgeaent 
(e.g., back to bsslca 
la a aistake, confidence 
!■ being underalned, 
troubling conditions 
exist) 



ChanRea In sspects 

of the educstlop 
syftea reported to 
bs occur Ing or 1^ 
■Inent (s.g., declln- 



A troubling current 
condition Is recognised 



I. Is 



I—lnent ch^nxe In 
sspect of education 
ayate« la racognlsed 



Ing teat acores, de- 
cressing sstlsfsctlon 
with educstloQ systea) 

III. Proposed chsnges In 

sspecta of the cducst- - 
Ion ayste« (e.g.,evsl- 

uatlon of textbooks) 

IV. Caussl stst— ants. 

beliefs, findings 

(effectiveness of 
X depends on y, x 
leads to y, If x 
then y) 



Change In sepect of 
educstlon system Is 

proposfjd. 



Aspect of educstlon 
systen is described 
or explslned with 
lapl teat Ions for 
change or l«prove»cnt. 




It true thst, . . 

the "troubling** 
condition exists T 
thers Is Jurtlf- 
Icstlon for consld- 
e^^lng It troubllngT 
the change Is 1»- 
iil^«>ntT 



Would/will bsneflts of 
proposed or rsportrd \ I 
changes outweigh costsTy 



It true thst. 
the explanstlon or 
description Is 
accursts? 

ths liiv>llcstlon thst 
change should occur 
follows logically 
given evidence that 
Might be collected? 



(tentative considerations) 

AssuMlng it ia true, would 
^It Invslldstc or vslldate 
the imlsss of sxlstlng 
edf lOnal policies or 
prsctlces st federsl, stste 
or locsl levels? 



Would It slert pollcyitakers, 
adalnlstrstors or researchers 
to critical probleasT 



Is the benefit cost rstlo likely 
"to be extrenely high or lowT 



Is this chsnge likely to occur? 



* Many parsgraphs will uegln with s genersl topic sentence thst contslna s Flsg. Contlnve resdin 

to extract the sost specific dcacr Ipt lonCs) of concern(s) the suthor(s) aakes. 
** If a sentence ontalns mre thsn s single Flag consider Multiple kinds of concern snd sultlple 1 



Contlnve resding the psragrsph 
ssue questions. 



Figure A-1, Guide for identifying issues in documents. 
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convenient mechanism for charting the relationships among them. 
Second, assignment to the taxonomy afforded some further insight into 
the nature of the debate. Third, review of the issue cards in a part 
of the taxonomy supplied the reaaer with an overview of the current 
debates in that particular area of concern. The taxonomy for record- 
ing and indexing issues in documents is presented in Figure A-2. 

An overview of the entire document review process appears in 
Figure A-3. It provides a listing of each of the stepi followed by 
the readers . 

Although the previously mentioned taxonomy provided a deductively 
developed categorization, it was recognized that an inductively-developed 
taxonomy would be more closely tied to current issues and concerns. 
Therefore, the staff followed the procedures listed below. It should 
be noted that these are a modification of guidelines set forth by 
Flanagan (1954, 1974) for analyzing critical incidents. (Indeed, the 
entire process of issue identification can be viewed as a modification 
of the critical incident technique.) 

1. Select a general frame of reference. 

2. Sort a sample of issue cards into a few piles in accordance 
with the selected frame of reference. 

3. Formulate tentative headings for the major categories. 

4. Sort additional issue cards into these major areas and 
setting up new subcategories as necessary. (During this 
process, all issue cards that were so similar that they 
would remain together regardless of changes in category 
definitions were clipped together and treated as one unit.) 

5. Prepare tentative definitions for major headings and gen- 
eralized issue questions for each of the main categories of 
issues . 

6. Redefine major areas and issue questions as necessary while 
issue cards are being classified. 

7. Have an independent check made on the classification of 
issue questions. 
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POPULATION SERVED 
A. Subgroups 

1 . Black 

2. Hltpanlc 



Women 

Haodlcapptd 
Other 



6. All 

Who decides? 
Whet crlterle? 

Whet epeclel servlcea/vhet coats'^ 
SoCiel fUvlronnent 



II. SERVICES PROVIDED 



A. Objectlvee of Inttructlon 

1. SelectlOQ of 

«. public role 
1. pereatt 
11. ttudeatt 

b. tteff role 

c. govemiMat role 

2. Geaerel netur^ end purpose of 

3. Acadeoic tklU levels 

4. MoQ-scsiealc objectives 
s. physicsl educstioQ 
b. aorsl ciucsCiwti 

B. Ins true tioQ 

1. lQStnir.ci.on ('^urrlcula) 
1. ^rsdiCionml (3r) 

b. noQtrsditioMd 

i. drug/alcohol ebuse 
U. s«x education 
ill. other 

c. raleva&ce to students 

2. Methods 

a. selection of /lAprovenent of 

1. public role 
11. teacher's role 
111. rola of systematic 
evaluation 
Iv. particular ideas 
on aattiods 

b. general nature 

1. use of technology 
11. dl^clncc vt. 

^overlapping subjects 
111. asa of peckages 
Iv. '"caching techniques 
V. other 

c. diffusion of innovation 

C. Eveluatlott ( testing) 

1* standards for assaaaing student 
progress, including credantiallng 
studants 

2. aatbods of evaluation 

3. selection of a thoda 

4. roles (federel, state, local) 

D. Counseling 

^* Other (including cutccaas) 



III. ORGANIZATION FOR DELIVERY 

A. Staffing 

1' qualifications/ 
selection criteria 

2. selection procedure 

3. promotion 

4. salary 

5. affirmative action 

6. Inservice training 

B. Management 

1. of staff 

2. of students 

3. new techniques 

4. evaluation of 

C. Administrative Structure 

1. local 

2. district 

3. state 

4. federal 

D. Plant 



tv. 



1. alternative school/ 
clessroota organization 

2. energy efficiency 

3. buUding safe— 

4. transportation 

S. Reform an^ Innovation 

1. Roles in 

a. fedecal 

b. state 

c. teacher 

d. student 

e. perenc 
£. lobbyist 

2. Techniques of 

a. financial incentives 

b. mandates 

c. bargaining/negotiation 
F. Coordination of Services 

FINANCE 

A. Federal Role 

1. vhat? 

2. how? 

3. which agencies? 

B. Who beers cost? 

C. How much ? 

D. Method of Revenue Collection 

E. Method of Distribution 

F. Who decides ? 



w • pro bleu tic; x«,hange reported: y* change proposed; z« causal statement 



Figure Taxonomy for recording and indexing issues in documents. 
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Establishing Priorities among Issues "^ 

From the point of view of an educational policymaker, the rela- 
tive usefulness of information addressing a particular issue is ^ 
function of the level of uncertainty about the issue (i.e., how uncer- 
tain the policymaker is about the answer to the question posed as the 
issue) and the perceived importance of knowing the answer to the 
question. These two factors make independent contributions to the 
level of priority of an issue. 

Since policies are attempts to meet social needs, they should be 
based upon knowledge of the causes of these needs and confidence in 
proposed approaches to meeting these needs. Thus, one may expect that 
the perceived need for information in an issue area is inversely 
related to a decisionmaker's confidence that the causes and solutions 
of a problem /»re understood. Lack of confidence, which we call 
uncertainty , contributes greatly to a policymaker's appetite for 
information. All other factors held constant, the expected value of 
information contributing to an answer for an issue question increases 
directly with the level of uncertainty about the answer. One can 
think of a policymaker considering a set of alternative approaches to 
delivering a social service (e.g., mainstreaming handicapped students 
versus segregating them in a special school). The policymaker may be 
certain nhat one approach will be most effective; on the other hand, 
he or she may be uncertain as to the superiority of any one approach. 
In the latter case, information is needed if rational action is to be 
taken. 

Priority will also v.^ry as a function of the perceived impOa.c.ance 
of an issue. Four factors contribute to this assessment of importance: 
(1) the eminence of the events in that issue area impinging upon the 
deciticnmaker; (2) the probability of change in policy or practice as 
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*Excerpts from D. Russ-Eft & D. Rubin, Establishing Priorities Among 
Issues in Education (Technical Report 5). Palo Alto, Calif.: 
American Institutes for Research, 1979. 
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a result of those events; (3) the scope of change ; and (4) the sensi- 
tivity of the policy process to new information (or the pi bability 
that the direction of change can be influenced by information) . All 
of these factors are included in what others have referred to as the 
timeliness and relevance of information (Caplan, 1977; Gilmartin & 
McLaughlin, 1977; Wholey et al., 1970). 

Iimninence refers to the time pressure surrounding the need for 
information. Many of the events that contribute to the development of 
educational policies are part of a relatively predictable agenda. The 
dates of reauthorization hearings or staff reviews of federal programs 
as the basis for new legislation are known well in advance. The 
schedule for legislative response to bills introduced by the adminis- 
tra^.ion is less certain, however, and other important events may occur 
with little warning (e.g., the passage of the Jarvis-Gann referendum, 
Proposition 13, in California). Nevertheless, the pressure of time in 
reacting to events in an issue area is likely to increase the impor- 
tance of an issue and of information about that issue. It is essen- 
tial, therefore, to estimate future deadlines. (It should be noted 
that the lead time for analyzing already collected data may be a few 
weeks or months, while the lead time for conducting a new survey may 
be a year or two.) 

Upcoming events may call the attention of decisionmakers to a 
particular issue area; yet interest in new information may be rela- 
tively low because of a low probability of a chang e in policy or 
practice. Hearings may be scheduled, yet it may be known that existing 
policy will be continued. The expented attendance at such hearings 
will be low. In contrast, chang-* in some other policy area may be 
very likely. Important evt^^i rjay have occurred that will require 
changes in existing practices. D-amatic budget cuts may be expected, 
or new interest groups may hav« formed that have disturbed the old 
alliances from which previous policies emerged. The greater the 
likelihood of change in policies or practices, the greater will be the 
importance of issues related to those policies or practices, and the 
greater will be the need for relevant information. 
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The scope of the expected change determines the likely importance 
of a change and, therefore, substantially affects the value of relevant 
information. Although tbe scope of change may have economic, political, 
and social ramifications, it can be considered in monetary terms. An 
expansion of an existing program or the development of new one 
involves the costs of allocating new personnel, faci''lties, and materi- 
als to achieve the goals of the program. Conversely, the termination 
of a program may result in monetary savings to taxpayers, although the 
dislocation of those no longer employed in delivering services and the 
loss experienced by those no longer receiving services must be consid- 
ered in calculating costs. The expected scope of change may also be 
conceived in terms of departures frrai established rationales for 
earlier policies and practices, Wiile change in rationales may have 
small immediate monetary effects, such a change may indicate a future 
direction that will substantially transform programs and practices - 
For example, the emergence of an emphasis on competency-based exams 
may indicate a reallocation of resources from programs that are support- 
ive of high-achieving students to programs that remediate learning 
problems of low-achieving students. Other factors being equal, the 
greater the scope of change in an issue area, the greater will be the 
importance of issues in that area and the value of information address- 
ing those issues. 

Finally, the likelihood that the direction of change can be 
influenced by information, or the sensitivity to information, is an 
important factor in establishing issue priorities. Sometimes a change 
in policy or practice is very likely. At the same time, it mav be 
unlikely that new information will play a role in determining the 
nature of the change. For example, a new political coalition may 
shift majority opinion in Congress from favoring an existing program 
to favoring one particular modification of it The change is likely, 
the scope of change is relatively broad, and the time pressure for 
making the change is great; however, the impact of new information 
will be attenuated. Where political forces seem already to have 
shaped the future, policymakers* needs for information will be reduced. 
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In similar circumstances, however, there may be a new block of unde- 
cided ^Voters/' New problems in an issue area may have emerged, and 
old practices may hold no promise of solution. In such cases, the 
impact of new information may be amplified. A cogent report may 
"frame" or "set" a new problem-solving approach (Rein & White, 1977). 
Because the cogency of a report depends in part on its empirical 
validity, a coalition between policy and information experts can be 
particularly potent at this stage. Other factors being equal, as the 
predictability of change in policy or practice increases, the likeli- 
hood that information can influence the direction of change decreases. 

To compare the priority of different issues, it is necessary to 
have a method for combining the factors into a single scale. This 
method must allow planners to select among various opportunities for 
contribution. Frequently, the choices will be among issues that are 
considered important on one factor but unimportant on others. Thus, a 
method for calculating the relati^-e importance of factors or their 
tradeoffs is needed. 

Unless the tradeoffs can be calculated fairly precisely and 
uniquely (e.g., on a valid "ratio" scale), any attempt to mechanize 
this process must be viewed as only providing tentative guidelines for 
planning. If the method merely provides a ranking of issues, for 
example, that will not be sufficient information to decide on resources 
to allocate to the highest priority issue, the next highest, and so on. 

Arguments can be made that any one of the factors (uncertainty, 
imminence, probability of change, scope of change, and sensitivity) is 
the most important factor. Furthermore, the relative importance of 
the factors may vary dramatically for different issues at different 
times. To provide an estimation of the relative priority of issues 
and to illustrate tbe proposed method, a numerical assignment function 
has been developed to obtaiu a single priority rating for each issue. 
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Figure A-4 provides values for each of the factors. Refinement 
of the values is a task that will be accomplished together with the 
Center staff. As indicated, the numerical assignment function that is 
presented here is only a first approximation. 

Priority Rating = Uncertainty x Imminence x Probability 

of Change x Scope of Change x Sensitivity 

PR = (U)(I)(pC)(sC)(S) 

It should be noted that different methods for combining factors 
can be included in this simple multiplicative model. First, differen- 
tial weights (weighting inHDinence more than sensitivity, for example), 
can be simulated by widening the inteirvals between numerical values on 
some factors relative to others. For example, changing "imminence^' 
values from 1, 2, and 3 to 1, 4, and 9, by squaring them, would effec- 
tively double the weight of this factor relative to others.* Second, 
for choices in which one alternative "dominates," or has a higher 
rating on all factors, the method of combining factors will be imma* 
terial. Note that, in this multiplicative model, each of the factors 
can have a ''zero" value (absolutely no imminence, no uncertainty, 
etc.). For issues with a zero value on one factor, the values on the 
other factors are irrelevant. 

Much remains to be done to refine the quantitative aspects of 
this method, including analysis of actual decisions. We feel that 
this can be accomplished most efficiently through a joint effort of 
individuals at the Center and in SAGE. 



*If S^CjC^C^C^, then log S=log C^ + log C2 + log C^ + log C^; and 
squaring C^ effectively doubles the weight applied to log C^. 
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buea mly slighely co the pracdLalaa of knovladga. 
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ic vill la eha oaar fumra* 
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daa or pracclca« vlll ba aarlotsaXy lavaatlgacad, aad.chaagaa vlll ba 
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chac la, cha dagraa to which s*'<h iaiorBadoa raducaa uacaircaiacy. Afi*^ cha «v«nca :hae crtaca 
cha daa praaaura hava paaaad^ cha ptloricy of cha laaua will ba lovarad. 



Figure Factors and their values. 
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APPENDIX B 

Results of Interviews with Educational Policymakers: 
A Seep in the Development of an Issue Identificatio n 
System for Educational Policies 

In 1976, NCES awarded a contract to the Educational Testing 
Service (ETS) to develop a system for the empirical determination of 
issues in postsecondary education,* Continuing and broadening this 
effort, NCES requested assiscance in developing a procedure for 
identifying emerging policy issues related to elementary and secondary 
education as part of the contract with the American Institutes for 
Research (AIR) for the Statistical Analysis Group in Education 
(SAGE), As part of this task and under a subcontract with AIR, the 
Education Policy Research Institute (EPRI) of ETS conducted interviews 
with educational policymakers in order to identify key policy issues 
and how they come to the attention of policymakers, 

Procedure 

Individuals Interviewed 

During the six-week period between October 2, 1978 and November 10, 
1978, EPRI staff interviewed 15 individuals active in the national 
educational policymaking arena. These individuals were selected in 
consultation with NCES and AIR staff. Included among the interviewees 
were individuals representing various groups interested in education. 
There were five persons from the Executive branch, six from education 
interest groups, three from the Congress, and one from the media. The 
procedures and the findings are describe( below. 

Interview Format 

The semi-structured interviews followed a format developed by EPRI 
and AIR and approved by NCES, The discussions lasted from 45 minutes 
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*Wild, C,L,, Fortna. R, , & Knapp, J, Development of a system for the 
empirical deterimination of issues in postsecondary education: Final 
report of Task 1 (Vol, 1 & 2), Princeton, N.J.: Educational Testine 
Service, 1978, 



to one hour with substantial variation in the amount and specificity 
of information obtainec Among the topics covered in each interview 
were; 



Topic 1; The Various Approaches to Identifying Issues in 
Elementary and Secondary Education 

(Rationale; The approaches might be integrated into the system 
developed for the Center.) 

o How are they identified? 

o Where du issues come from, and how do they 
emerge? 

Topic 2; People with Whom Policymakers Interact 
(Rationale. The responses will refine the l^st of people who 
might be contacted periodically as part of the fjypCem being 
developed. ) 

o To whom do policymakers talk? 

o What specific individuals are especially 

well versed in educational policy concerns? 

Topic 3; Documents Read by Policymakers 

(Rationale; The responses will identify documents that the Center 
might monitor as part of the system.) 

o What periodicals are read to "keep up" with 

elementary/secondary education issues? 
o What documents wou"'d be re«id i- time permitted? 
o What documents should be reviewed to obtain an 

overview of emerging issues^ 
o What other sources of information are particu- 
larly valuable (e.g*, government publications)? 

Topic 4; Current and Emerging Issues in Elementary and Secondary 
Education 

(Rationale; The responses will provide a validation of the 
document-reading method.) 
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o 



o 



What are the key issues in education today? 
What are some issues that will become important 
in the future? 



Topic 5; Policymakers' Expectations of NCES 
(Rationale: responses will help to identify rules for 

prioritizing issues, as inputs to the Center's planning process; 
the rules are part of the system beinj developed under this taskO 

o What perceptions do policymakers have of the 
functions of NCES? 

o How do thev use NCES? 

o How often do they use NCES? 

o What activities and capabilities should NCES 
develop? 

Findings 

Before presenting the findings from these interviews, it should be 
recognized that these results are based on a very small sample that is 
not necessarily representative. It is impossible, therefore, to 
identify the extent to which the biases of one or two individuals may 
have influenced the results. These initial interviews were conducted 
to determine whether such a methodology could provide important 
insights into the educational policy process and, when refined and 
expanded, serve as a source for developing a model for issue 
identification within NCES. 

Identification of Issues 

Table B-1 presents the results on the questions dealing with the 
ways in which educational issues are formulated and identified. The 
interviews mentioned the importance of personal contacts, c^rcain 
specific events, and various publications in this p^oce?>s. 

Significant differences existed in how governTi\ent and 
nongovernment policymakers identify policy issues. Several officials 
remarked that issue identification depended in large p^ -t c.i 
legislative expiration dates and budget schedules. All administrative 
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TABLE B-1 

Ways in Which Educational Issues Are Formulated and Identified 



Namb«r of 
policymakers 

Issues who mentioned 

ACTIVITIES AND EVENTS THAT SHAPE THE POLICY PROCESS 

Actions of major inttrtst groups and lobbists; coacems raised by 8 
mambara of intarast groups 

Legislative events; reauthorization, budget approval 6 

"Something happens/* e.g., Proposition 13 ^ 

Lawsuits; court decisions 3 

Presidential statemants; admipiatrativi emphasis on certain issues 3 

DHEW planning and budgeting procuss I 

0MB budget and budget planning 1 

ACTmTIES THROUGH WHICH RESPONDENTS IDENTIFY ISSUES 

Meetings vhere policy issues are discussed S 

Contact with paople on the Hill 3 

Debriefing by staff 3 

Congressional haarln'jS 2 

Contact with rep.esantatlves of interest groups 2 

Contact with academics I 

PUBLICATIONS THROUGH WHICH RESPONDENTS IDENTITY ISSUES 

Newspapars 3 

Reports nn rasaarch coming out of agencies; state surveys 2 

Articles and coiBBants in periodicals I 

NOES reponcs I 

Publications from major interests groups I 

Reports from Education Policy Rasaarch Centers 1 
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officials cited meetings with education organizations, interest 
groups, and congressional staff as vehicles for issue identification. 
One individual identified congressional hearings as an excellent 
souvce to pinpoint emerging interests. 

While some nongovernment policymakers agreed that reauthorization 
and budget cycles dictated the emergence of issues, they also observed 
that issues emerged from their membership through annual meetings and 
political action committees. One interest group offical remarked: 

The reauthorization schedule sets the broad framework 
for emerging policy issues. That is, we know that in 
the next year higher/postsecondary issues are going 
to be important, because the authorizing legislation 
will expire. However, the specific issues within the 
broad realm of postsecondary education that are of 
particular interest to our organization will eirerge 
from our annual meeting and recommendations from our 
groups at the state level. 

Other individuals cited presidential statements and policies and 
periodicals published by interest groups as valuable sources for issue 
identification. 

One individual cautioned that ^'education is very trendy" with 
current events dictating issues. He claimed most educators do not 
really have ideas, so the few who do are able to dominate with 
relative ease. This, he said, is *»specially the case with specific 
areas of educational concern — for ex.. iple, career education and 
lifelong learning — that tap an important and current public interest. 

People with Whom Policymakers Interact 

Federal policymakers reported that they interact with the 
following professionals to acquire information on critical issues; 
(1) congressional and executive branc*. staffs, (2) elected and 
appointed officials, (3) program staff in the Depcirtment of Health, 
Education, and Welfare (HEW) and the Office of Management and Budget, 
(4) representatives of interest groups, and (5) consultants in 
"think-tanks" (e.g.. Education Policy Research Centers), foundations, 
and universities. In addition, the interviewees identified sfecific 
individuals ii.kely to be especially well versed in educational policy 
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concerns. A ^^artial listing of people and groups wiLii whom 
policymakers interact appears in Table B-2. It includes only those 
who were mentioned by two or more policymakers. 

Of interest in this initial interview effort wa^ the failure of 
policymakers to identify specific reporters as critical to issue 
identification, despite their heavy reliance on print dailies for 
information. In addition, few scholars were cited as good information 
sources. One representative comment came from a government official; 

I guess I'd include [James] Coleman primarily because 
of his reputation. There aren't really any other 
researchers that come to mind as being people I really 
count on for information — mrst of the stuff academics 
do is too theorenical or too dated by the time I get 
it to be of any real use in policy decisions. 

Documents Read by Policymakers 

Table B-3 provides a listing of the documents mentioned by these 
policymakers. Many of the individuals who were interviewed read 
Education Daily , Higher Education Daily , the Washington Post , and the 
New York Times regularly. Other periodicals reviewed by a substantial 
number of interviewees include: Chronicle of Higher Education , 
Cha nge , Harvard Educational Review , and Phi Delta Kappan . Also 
mentioied were various educational organization newsletters, political 
news sheets, and periodicals. Some individuals stressed the 
importance of reading The Wall Street Journal and the financial pages 
of other newspapers. One person claimed intelligent demands of 
government cannot be made without first understanding the nation's 
economv. Books were mentioned as not being particularly valuable 
sources of information. One government official commented; 

I don't read books anymore, I just don't h^ve the 
time. My staff reads anything that's really relevant 
in their area and then they may provide me with a 
summary, but this doesn't happen very often. I guess 
I'd have to say that very few individual books have a 
direct and immediate impact on the policy process. 
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TABLE B-2 



People and Groups with Whom Policymakers Interact* 



Affiliacion 



Nam* 



AffilUcioa 



CONGRESSIONAL AND WHITE HOUSE STAFl' 

John JanoingB Counaal, SubcooBdcctt oa Cltm«n- 

cary, StcoadAry, «n4 Vocacioaal 
Educaciott, Housa Coslccaa on 
Educacion tod Ubor 

Jaan Frohlichar Counaal, SubcoaKlccaa on Educa* 

cioa. Area, and Huaaaiciai, 
SanACa Coslccaa on Labor and 
Uuaan Eaaourcaa 

Elizabach Abranovicz Aaalacaac Diraccor* Educacioa 
and Wbaan'a Iiauaa, Wbica Uousa 
DoMacic Policy icaff 



Barcraa Carp 
Gragory Fuaco 

Franklin Zvaig 



Oapucy Diractor, Whica Houa« 
Dovaacic Policy acaff 

Minority Staff Diractor, Sub- 
cowlttia on Education, Arta, 
and Huauiitias* Sanata 
Comltt^a on Labor and UuBan 
Eaaourcaa 

Profaaaiooal ataff nawbar, 
Sanata Coaaittaa on Labor and 
Buaan Raao^ircaa 



ELECTED AND APPOINTED OFFICIALS 



Michaal Klrat Chainan, California Stata 

Board of Education; forMrly 
with tha U.S. Offica of 
Education (USOE), T>«pArtMnt 
of Haalth* Educati and 
Valfara (DHEV) 

Gragory Anrld Scata CoawLaaion of Education, 

Maaaachuaattn 

John Bradaaaa Majority vniip, Houaa of 

Rapraaantativaa 



PROGRAM AND MAMACEZONT StA/T 

Marahall Saith Aaaiatant Ccmiaalonar for Policy 

Studiaa* USOI, DHIN 

Michaal Tiapana Daputy Diractor for Policy, 

National Inatituta of Education 
(NXZ), DHKV 

Ernaat Boyar U.S. CoMiaaiottar of Education 

John Evana Aaaiatant CoHBLaaionar for 

ETaluatkon and Diaaaalnatioa, 

USOI, DHKf 

Michaal O'Kaafa Daputy Aaaiatant Sacra tary for 

Plaaatng and Evaluation, OHSW 

Albart Alford Aaaiatant Coadaaionar for 

UgiaUtiott, USOI, DHttf 

— Offica of Managaant and Budgat 

ataff 



REPRESENTATIVES OF INTERESTS GROUPS 

Saoual Halparin Diractor, Inatituta for Educa- 
tional Laadarahip, Tha Gaorga 
Haahington Univaraicy 

Frad Hachingar Praaidant, Tha Naw York Tiaaa 

Cooipany Foundation, Inc. 

3ctay Lavin Profaaaor of Law, Dxika 

Univaraity 

Wllliia Piarca Exacutiva Diractor, Council of 
CMaf Stata School Officara 

— ~ Forua of Education Aaaociationa 

(aponaorad by USOE, DHCU) 

~ National Education Aaaociation 



CONSULTAMTS IN "THINK TANKS," FOUNDAHONS, 
AND UNIVERSITIES 

Joal fiarka Sanior Raaaarch Suiantiat, 

Education Policy Raaaarch 
Inatituta of Educational Taating 
Sarvica; foraar Daputy Aaaiatant 
Sacratary ^or Policy Daralopawnt, 
Offica of ifha Aaaiatant Sacratary 
for Education (ASE/PD) , D*iEV 

Jaaaa Colaain Profaaaor of Sociology, Univar- 
aity of Chicago 

Chriatophar Croaa Diractor, Vaahiogton Offica, and 
Diractor of Policy Aaalyaii, Abt 
Aaaociataa; foraarly Minority 
Staff Diractor, Houaa Coaaittaa 
on Education and Labor 

Paul Rill Diractor, Cactar for Educational 

Financa and GwanU'ica, Rand 
Corporation; foraar Diractor, 
NIE Co^anaatory Educa ion Study 

Harold Howa II Vica^Praaidant, Ford Foundation; 

foraar U.S. Coaaiaaionar of 
Education 

Francia Kappal Diractjr, Acpan Inatituta Pro* 

graa in Education for a Changing 
Sociaty and Sanior Lacturar, 
Harvard Graduate School of 
Education, foraar U.S. Coinia* 
aionar of Education 

David Riaaaan Banry Ford XI Profasaor of Social 
Sciancaa, Harvard Uoivaralty; 
Adviaory Maabar, Camagia Council 
on Policy Studiaa In Highar 
Education 

Thoma Thoait Diractor, Cantar for tha Study ->f 
Social Policy, SRI Intamational 
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Table B-3 



Publications Read by Policymakers 



Is Sua 



Nunbcr of 
policymalcara 
who m«ncion«d 



NB^SPAFSRS AND NATIONAL NEWS MAGAZINES 
Washing con Pose 
New York Tinas 
Wall Scr««c Journal 
Washington Scar 
Nav Rapubllc 
Navsvaak 
Tlma 

Sacurday Ravlav 

BOOKS. COVERilMENT REPORTS, AND OTHER DOCUfmiTS 

NIE, NCES, and ochar govanuMnc agancy 
raporca 



CoQgraaalonal caaclnony 

^ubllc Policy and Prlvaca Hlghar Education 
(by David Branaaan & Chascar E. Finn, Jr. 
W^_Ulngcon. D.C.: Brooklnga, 1978) 



Isaua 



Nuobar of 
pollcymakars 
who menClonad 



OTHER PERIODICALS 

Educacion Dally 11 

Hlghar Educacion Dally* 6 

"Savaral Incaresc group navalaccars' 5 

Chronlcla of Hlghar Educacion* 4 

Changa* 4 

Harvard Educ a clonal Ravlaw 4 

Phi Dalca Kappan 4 

Educacion U.S.A. 3 

Naclooal Journal 3 

Barron's Raporc 2 

Congraaalonal Quarcarly 2 

Public Opinion 2 

EfEA navalaccars 2 

School Ravlav 2 

Aaarlcan Educacor 1 

Coapacc 1 

Educacion and Work I 

EducaclonaX Raaaarchar I 

Fadaral Raglacar 1 

Hlghar Educacion and Na clonal Affair a 1 

Invaacawnc Counaallng 1 

Public Incaraac 1 

School Boarda Journal 1 

Social Policy 1 
Taachar's Collaga Racord 



Mhasa publlcaclona ara concarnad prloarlly vlth hlghar aducacion, noc vlch alasancary and aacondary aducacion. 
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Current and Emerging Issues 

The complete listing of issue areas ide ;tified from the interviews 
appears in Table B-4. It should be noted that government officials 
differed from interest group represer :atives in their identification 
of emerging issues. Those identified by the interest group officials 
reflected organizational interests and were, therefore, more narrowly 
focused. For example, one interest group representative noted that 
specific tax regulations are a pressing concern, while ^.^lother 
identified the development of national sports competitions as a 
central matter at the present time, 

Governip^.at pol^-wymakers defined emerging issues in a broader 
sense, agreeing on the following as important; 

o school finance reform 

o minimal competency; basic skills; competency- 
based testing 
o tuition tax credits 

o SDonding and tax limitations (such as Propo- 
sition 13) 

o delivery of educational services and the federal 
role in this regard 

Race and sex discrimination were mentioned by a few government and 
nongovernment policymakers as important educational concerns. Various 
education organization policymakers thought that the creation of a new 
Department of Education with cabinet-level representation was an issue 
and, in view of its recent defeat, likely to remain at least a 
"background iosue." Two government officials mentioned concerns 
involving the complex web of categorical programs and possible efforts 
to reform the existing grant-in-aid delivery system. 

One education organisation official claimed that, while school 
violence and vandalism and minimal competencies are discussed by 
policymakers, they are in the "operative stage" and should no longer 
be identified as "issues." This individual also felt that minimal 
compeCo,\cie8, with the exception of the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAE?) , are a state problem and that the federal 
government has no business getting involved. 
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Table B-4 



Issues Mentioned in Elementary and Secondary t„acation 



Issues 


Nunfosr of 
pollcymaksrs 
who nhtnclonsd 


Numbsr of 
pollcym&ksrs 
Issues who mantlonsd 


EDUCATION FINANCE 




FDUrATTfiMAL EQUITY 




School flnancs rsform/squlcy ; 




DASSffTSffAClon TACA fii McT'itn'inM.f.'inn 


4 


s<)uaHzsc1oq 












Civ41 PlshCii PSffulMClons Anrf 


2 


Tulclon tAx crsdlCs 




anforcemant 




Spsadlng snd csx llffllcscions; 




Hfanfil c Ann A«l t'\^^^^^^»n 




propsrcy cax rsforv; nscionsl 








novtMQC for CSX rsllsf Cs.g., 




MlsclasslflcacioQ of spsclal chlldrsn 


1 


Prop 0 sic Ion 13 












Ssx dlacrlmlna'lon 


1 


Tax rsgulscioas, sspsclAlly 








rsgsrdlns churlcabls doaacioon 












P' ;IC COMPETENCIES 




Frsud sad a buss 












Mialmal coapacsaclas; basic skills; 


7 


High coses of sducaclon 








Rsducsd fsdsrsl flnsnclal rssourcss 1 






RssuChorlzscioQ 




National cssclng 


1 


Collsccivs bsrgslnlng 












and ochar publi.c Inacicucions 




FEDERAL HOLE 




Surplua collsgs dsgress/collsgs and 


1 










DspsrtasQC of Educacion 












Standards 


1 


Fsdsral rola la sducacioa 












Currlculuo 


1 


Ovsr lapping cacsgorlcal prograas 








Excssaivs papfirwDrlc bur dsn 




r»THEK ISSUES 




Granc dslivary syscsa 




Walfara ^f prlvacs schools 


2 


Fsdsral cargaclng/lack of infoma- 




BUlngtial sducacioa 


1 


don on spaclal populadons (s.g.. 








bllJiigual. handicappsd) 




Dacllning snrollnaacs 


1 


COQSolldacioQ of prograsa 




National sports coapstltlons 


1 


Supplaasndng vs. supplanclng 




Parental Involvanant 


1 






Tsachar iupply and daaand 


1 
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Both interest group representatives and government policymakers 
found it easier to specify current policy issues rather than those 
that mighr be emerging. In the words of one government official; 

Most educational policy changes are initiated outside 
the educational system. People tend to forget that 
it's events like the cold war, the War on Poverty, 
Supreme Court decisions and the like that really 
generate education policy issues. If the Russians 
launch another Sputnik, education is likely to become 
a real big concern. ... It ' s just incredibly difficult 
to predict what issues are going to emerge in the next 
few years. 

Future Directions 

Although only a limited number of interviews were conducted, a 
wealth of information was gained about what issues education 
policymakers consider significant, how they obtain information, and 
how they view NCES. The willingness of these policymakers to 
participate in the interviews was important in helping to determine 
whether or not the interview strategy would be a useful component of 
an issue identification. 

As stated in the original proposal and workplans for SAGE, 
additional interviews with federal officials and expf;rts in elementary 
and secondary education will occur during the development of the 
system. These interviews will take place in the spring of 1979, 
following the preparation of a statement on issues in elementary and 
secondary education based on a document-review method. The purpose of 
these interviews will be to validate, as well as elaborate, the 
results obtained from these interviews and from the document review. 
Details on the interview objectives and the proposed sample will be 
included in a future report. 
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